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The Says 


WHERE THE NEGRO STANDS 


This editorial is an excerpt from a speech de- 
livered by the editor at the dinner of the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, April 3rd. 


HE necessity of assuring the Negro citizen 

that he too has a vital stake in the preser- 

vation of this democracy has not been 
apparent to many well-meaning people. The 
traditional loyalty of the Negro in the past has 
acted as a sedative on the social consciousness 
of America. And the economic and social dis- 
abilities which the Negro inherited from the 
slave régime in large measure still persist. It is 
a sad commentary on the American democracy 
that Hitler should have been able to boast that 
he adopted the pattern for his treatment of the 
Jew in Germany from the treatment accorded 
the Negro in America. And it is difficult for us 
to reconcile the profound concern which Amer- 
ica feels toward the annihilation of the democ- 
racies abroad, with its unwillingness to accept 
the implications of the democratic process at 
home. 


The extension of citizenship rights to the 
Negro has been painfully and inexcusably slow. 
Progress there has been, but the Negro is still 
disfranchised in a large section of the country; 
he is still lynched, he is still denied equal educa- 
tional opportunities and he still suffers the hu- 
miliation of the Jim Crow car. 

Those of us who now see the absolute neces- 
sity for national unity must become aware of 
the danger that constantly threatens the demo- 
cratic ideal from within. We who believe that 
the hope of western civilization rests in the pre- 
servation of the democratic form of government 
cannot be oblivious of the denial of funda- 
mental citizenship rights to any section of our 
citizenry. We must be as zealous to enforce the 
principles of Democracy here as we are to save 
Democracy abroad. If we are to preserve De- 
mocracy, we cannot remain silent and unmoved 
while men are oppressed because of the acci- 
dent of color. 


For at least a hundred years we of Negro 
blood have dreamed of the day when America 
would mean to us what it has meant to the 
German and the Jew, the Italian and the Slav, 
the Irish and the Scandinavian, the peoples of all 
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of Europe who have sought and found asylum 
and opportunity on these shores. It was the 
dream of an America where all men would be 
free and equal that sustained our morale and 
enabled us to sing while still in chains, “I’m so 
glad trouble doan’ last alway.” 

The Negro has always been conscious of the 
fact that there were those among the dominant 
majority who had his interest at heart, not be- 
cause he was a Negro, but because he was a 
human being, that there were those who hated 
injustice and oppression and were resolved to 
remove these evils from our country. Their 
voices roused the nation to the iniquities of the 
slave system and their blood washed away that 
system forever; their minds and spirits initiated 
the education of the Negro for participation in 
American life and their unselfish devotion to 
the concept of human brotherhood made possi- 
ble the Negro’s survival in a sometimes indif- 
ferent and hostile nation. Through the long and 
weary years, despite discrimination and preju- 
dice and social ostracism, this knowledge has 
spurred our hopes of the ultimate triumph of 
the ideals of Democracy in America. 

We have not lost our dream. And our dream 
of a great nation, where all men shall have the 
right and opportunity to work, and to live de- 
cently, and to enjoy the fruits of their labor, is 
the dream of all true Americans whatever their 
origin. We, all of us, can see our dream 
come true if we do not forget that all men are 
created in the image of God and of one blood 
made He all the nations of the earth. 

By his dream of America the Negro has lived, 
and for his dream the Negro will die. 


A NEGRO PURSUIT SQUADRON 


LTHOUGH we are gratified that at long 
last the War Department has taken the 
preliminary steps for the organization 

and training of a Negro aviation unit, we are 
not satisfied with this half-hearted gesture to- 
wards the recognition of the rights of Negro 
citizens. For it is no more than a gesture—and 
a weak gesture at that—to train thirty-three 
Negro pilots when the plans of the War Depart- 
ment contemplate the training of thirty thou- 
sand pilots within the next two years. And 
there is room for grave doubt that the training 
of these Negroes at Tuskegee, far removed and 
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jsolated from the training of other aviation 
units, will be comparable in efficiency to that 
which other units will receive at the various 
training centers. 

Foremost in the mind of the military hier- 
archy that controls the War Department is not 
how to integrate Negro citizens into the armed 
forces of the nation, but how to keep them sep- 
arate from their other fellow citizens. As a re- 
sult, the Department is forced to spend precious 
hours devising tortuous and elaborate schemes 
for keeping the Negro segregated. So great an 
obsession is Negro segregation in the thinking 
of some of the military bureaucrats that they 
would risk the failure of the defense program 
rather than see the Negro treated as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Just why the Negro pilot must be trained at 
Tuskegee we are unable to say. Up to this point 
we have not learned of any special place where 
German, Italian, Jewish or Chinese Americans 
are being trained. The only Negroes who are 
being trained at Kelly or Randolph Fields and 
other fields are those who are sociologically col- 
ored but biologically white, and there are not a 
few. 

Great Britain has extended an invitation to 
its colored subjects to apply for training in the 
famous R.A.F. Qualified Negroes are being 
taken into the Canadian Royal Air Force as the 
Empire fights for its existence. All over the 
world the color line is being erased as nations 
fight to preserve the democratic form of gov- 
ermnent—all over the world except in Hitler's 
Germany, Mussolini's Italy, and the United 
States of America. 


THE JIM CROW CAR 


TTENTION has been recently called to 

a particularly vicious and brutal prac- 

tice directed against Negro travelers by 
the action before the United States Supreme 
Court of Congressman Arthur W. Mitchell of 
Illinois. Mr. Mitchell was forcibly ejected from 
a Pullman car, for which he had paid first-class 
passenger rates, and compelled to finish his 
journey from Chicago to Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, in a filthy second-class Jim Crow coach- 
reserved for Negroes only. 

The persistence of the Jim Crow car in the 
South is inexcusable and inexplicable, except on 
the theory that the South does not of its own 
volition intend to recognize the Negro as a Citi- 
zen and a man. White Southerners who come 
North are as likely as not apt to find themselves 
in a Pullman car in which there are Negroes, 
or in buses, boats and other conveyances in 


which there are Negro passengers; and they do 
not suffer in racial prestige nor is their feeling 
of superiority very much diminished thereby. It 
would seem that the South would be eager to 
abandon this vestige of the slave regime and 
get in step with the North, East and West. It 
would further appear that it is not necessary, 
now, to bolster the superiority complex of the 
Southern white man by the flagrant denial of 
the constitutional rights of the Negro. 

The fact that Hitler has adopted the Jim 
Crow Car for Jews should be proof enough 
that it is malicious in intent and repressive in 
purpose. And it is not a little embarrassing and 
distressing to the rest of America to be reminded 
that Hitler copied much of*his methods of ra- 
cial oppression from the Southern section of the 
so-called democratic United States. 

We cannot foretell what the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, in the matter of 
Representative Arthur W. Mitchell, will be. 
But we think that it is about time for that 
august and honorable body,to remove the sanc- 
tions for color and facial discrimination that 
exist in interstate travel. 


THE BOK AWARD 
[: Philadelphia there is an award which an- 


nually is presented to “that man or woman 

living in Philadelphia, its suburbs or vicin- 
ity who, during the preceding calendar year, 
shall have performed or brought to its culmina- 
tion an act, or contributed a service, calculated 
to advance the best and larger interests of Phil- 
adelphia.” ‘It is a munificent award which 
carries with it a prize of $10,000. 

This year the award was bestowed upon 
Marian Anderson — young colored contralto 
who is unquestionably one of the greatest con- 
cert artists which America, or for that matter 
any country, has ever produced. We are proud 
of Marian Anderson, not only for her extra- 
ordinary gifts but for her graciousness and her 
consuming interest in the welfare of her race of 
whose potentialities she is a shining symbol. 

Opportunity wishes to express its sincere 
appreciation to the trustees of the Bok Award. 
Their decision will have far greater repercussion 
than is apparent at the moment, for it will not 
only serve as an inspiration to Negroes through- 
out the world—but it will make for greater 
tolerance and respect on the part of the domin- 
ant group and thus bring a little nearer the real- 
ization of the democratic ideal. 
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HE term “technical man” or “technician” 

is being used here in a rather limited 

sense to include civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical, chemical, mining, and metallurgical en- 
gineers, and architects. The Negro’s participa- 
tion in these fields of endeavor is known to have 
started practically at the beginning of authentic 
history. No serious historian would deny that 
the black technician played a prominent part in 
the creation of early Egyptian civilization. Aside 
from the credit of having been the first to make 
use of metals, Negro technicians assisted in the 
planning and execution of the great irrigation 
works of the Egyptian Nile, the pyramids, and 
in the developmeat of Egyptian architecture.’ 
Through the great sweep of time up to the 
present day, we find manifestations of this na- 
tural adaptation of the Negro to technical pur- 
suits. Peter the Great had a protege, Abram 
Hannibal,” the great grandfather of the famous 
writer, Alexander Pushkin, and a favorite in the 
Russian Court, who was well educated as an 
engineer. It was the hand of a black pilot * 
skilled in maritime technology, which steered 
the ship of Christopher Columbus on its cele- 
brated voyage which ended in the discovery of 
America. 

In order to get a clear picture of the experi- 
ence of the Negro technician in America, some 
notice should be taken of the development of 
technology in our country. This development 
has been reflected in three different directions : 
(1) industry, (2) technical professions, and 
(3) technical schools. The vast industrial and 
commercial growth of America began in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, grew 
apace, and reached its peak during the closing 
years of that century and the early part of the 
twentieth century. The great financial collapse 
of 1929 marked the high point of national in- 
come during this period. There was a rapid 
increase in population of over one third per 
decade, until 1870, when there was a gradual 
decline to the last census. The increase for each 
decade, during this later period, was less than 
half of what it had been. In the fifty years be- 
tween 1820 and 1870, there was a decline in 
the population engaged in agriculture from 83 
to 48 percent. Simultaneously, there was an in- 
crease of from 17 to 31 percent of the popula- 
tion engaged in manufacturing, trade, and 
transportation. After the establishment of vari- 
ous forms of industry along the Atlantic sea- 


1The Negro History Bulletin, April, 1940, Vol. III, 
No. 7, p. 97. 

2 Ibid. December, 1940, p. 65. 

3 Washington Star, November 29, 1940. Editorial 
page. 
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board, the industrial empire took its Course west- 
ward under the spur of canal and railroad 
building. 


As the frontiers moved swiftly westward, 
farming, mining and manufacture took the 
center of the stage as the great pursuits of th 
period. American genius yielded many time and 
labor saving devices. For the first time, th 
value of the principle of “the division of labor” 
was recognized. As a result, the products of 
manufacture were multiplied many times. In 
the latter years of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twenticth, mass production 
became a characteristic feature of modern in- 
dustry, and “the assembly line,” at the end of 
which machines ready for operation were de- 
livered, came as a natural consequence. 


At the beginning of the present century, the 
professional engineer was hardly more than a 
glorified artisan. There were a few land sur- 
veyors and builders of roads, canals, and prac- 
tical constructors of machinery. Under the ad- 
vance of industrial development, the demand 
increased greatly, the professional engineer came 
into his own, and in that day of glamour, be- 
came the public idol. In order to establish a 
code of ethics, and to consolidate common in- 
terests, the first society of the professional engi- 
neer was founded in 1852. The American Insti- 
tute of Architects was establisehd in 1857, and 
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in |884, the last of the four great founder so- 
cicties Came into existence. 

the field of education, through its schools for 
the training of professional engineers and archi- 
tects, has made substantial contributions to 
American technology. The federal government 
established West Point, a school for military 
engineers, in 1812. The first private school for 
the training of engineers, Rensselaer Polytech- 
nical Institute, was established at Troy, N. Y., 
in 1823. By the start of the Civil War, fifty 
other schools of this type had been founded. 

It is interesting to note that, up to this time, 
leadership in technical schools had been taken 
over by scientists and publicists rather than by 
engineers. From this point, however, the engi- 
neers carried on, making important contributions 
to the literature of engineering through the au- 
thorship of technical books and papers. By 
1880, the number of technical schools was 85, 
by 1896, 110.4 Thereafter, the demand for 
technical graduates was greatly accelerated be- 
cause of the rapid growth of railroad building 
and operation. By 1936, the total number of 
schools offering training for engineers was 160.° 
During the period of 1935-1936, there were 
74.608 technical students and 11,625 gradu- 
ates.” The federal government, which is the 
greatest employer of technical men, had on its 
rolls, December 31, 1938, 23,475 men of this 
calling,’ or as many as graduated from all of 
our schools during two years. From other 
sources, it is estimated that there are between 
400,000 and 500,000 technical men in_ the 
United Staates, of whom some 60 percent are 
college bred. 


N the latter years of the 19th century, there 

was a movement towards the combination of 
individual business enterprises into monopolies 
and trusts. The number of professional engi- 
neers conducting their own business as consult- 
ants rapidly decreased and many technical men 
became employees. Says one writer,” “The 19th 
century saw the average engineer a private prac- 
titioner. .. . The 20th century sees him, in 95 
percent of all cases, an employer of some one 
else.” This situation, however, has not been 
without many gains for the profession,” for the 


* Esther Lucille Brown, “The Professional Engineer,” 
p 12. 

Ibid. 

* Table 6, Chapter 4—Biennial Survey of Education, 
1936-1938, U. S. Dept. of Education. (In press). 

*U. S. Civil Service Commission, Statistical Divi- 
sion. Oct., 1940. 

‘Esther Lucille Brown, “The Professional Engineer,” 
p. 81. 

“Ibid. p. 84. 


engineer is being increasingly called in to man- 
age and administer the great industrial regime 
which he has had a hand in creating and that, 
too, at a remuneration much larger than many 
of his fellows ever made in independent prac- 
tice. 

The status of the engineer as an employee, 
however, gives rise to grave questions as to the 
preservation of the highest professional ideals. 
As an employee, he is exposed to all of the in- 
fluences to which other wage earners are ex- 
posed in the employer-employee relationship. 
The social and economic factors here involved 
have become the subject of legislative enact- 
ment resulting in the creation of the Labor Re- 
lations Board and the Wages Hours Administra- 
tion. For over twenty years, technical engineers 
have formed themselves into labor unions. This 
has met, in most cases, with the strong dis- 
approval of professional architects and engineers 
who believe that professional ethics are incom- 
patible with the labor movement. With the in- 
crease of the employee status, the problem has 
become more and more important. Organized 
labor, today, claims that some 26,000 technical 
men are within its ranks and, of the remainder, 
some 90 percent are cligible for membership. 
Large numbers of engineers and other technical 
men employed in the oil, automobile and ship- 
yard industries, are being inducted into labor 
unions. Some have hailed the entrance of the 
technical man into the labor world as a great 
opportunity for intelligent and helpful leader- 
ship for the working man. 

Many engineers and architects, today, work 
under the supervision of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. When hearings involving their eco- 
nomic and professional welfare were held in 
the Wages and Hours Division, in the mid- 
summer of 1940, only unionized technical men, 
representing about 2 percent, numerically, of 
the entire craft, appeared to protect the inter- 
ests of the rest of the profession. 

Just as many other working people, the Negro, 
though as an involuntary worker, was drawn to 
the shores of America through the vortex of the 
demand for common labor. In the carly days, 
the services of the white collar worker were 
distinctly not placed in the category of common 
labor. The technical man is a white collar 
worker and, therefore, it was difficult for the 
American public to think of the Negro as be- 
longing to that class. But here, the explanation 
for the phenomenon is based upon causes deeper 
than are at first apparent. Technology, especially 
engineering, is the handmaiden of the military 
caste. It has been the policy of imperialist Eu- 
rope, for centuries, to deny the knowledge or 
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TABLE NO. 1. NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL 


1900 

Class Total Negro 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors 26,017 
Mining Engineers 2.888 120 
Mechanical Engineers 
Electrical 14,334 
Architects 10,604 52 

TOTAL 33,843 172 1 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS BY U. S. CENSUs 


1910 1920 1930 

Total Negro Total Negro Total Negro 
52,033 69 64,660 85 102,086 160 

6,930 6,695 11,970 2 
14,514 +6 37,689 sl 54,356 70 
15,278 60 27.077 68 57,837 119 
16,613 59 18,185 50 22,000 65 
05,368 234 154,506 234 248,249 414 


practice of technology to the native population 
of subjugated countries. It is quite natural, then, 
that in the customs of Americans, who are prin- 
cipally descendents of Europeans, there would 
be a tendency for the same pattern to persist. 
However, preoccupied with our great industrial 
democracy, we are commonly inclined to dis- 
sociate technology from warfare. 


The total suppression of genius is hardly pos- 
sible and, here in the United States, are ex- 
amples, too many to mention, of the adaptabil- 
ity of the Negro to technical pursuits. Benjamin 
Banneker,"” Negro surveyor and world peace 
advocate, assisted the Frenchman, L’Enfant, in 
laying out Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, during the latter part of the eighteenth 
centry. One Negro architect and four engi- 
neers lived in the State of Louisiana dur- 
ing antebellum days.'’ During the same period, 
there were, throughout the South, many skilled 
artisans and technicians who, though bondsmen, 
followed these trades with the consent of their 
masters. After the war, there were to be found 
skilled Negro artisans in the ranks of labor. Some 
of these worked as indepenent craftsmen, serv- 
ing a substantial white clientele for whom they 
not only designed, but constructed buildings. 
With the unionization of labor in the South, the 
Negro worker was gradually retired from the 
more desirable occupations. The doors of many 
northern technical schools, however, were open 
to him, and the opportunity thus offered was 
seized upon, first by the few, then by increas- 
ing numbers up to the present time. With the 
help of adequate formal training, many of these 
technical men have made praiseworthy con- 
tributions to the professions of architecture, en- 
gineering and chemistry, not only as employees 
of private industry and the government, but as 
independent practitioners as well. 


By reference to Table No. I, it would appear 
that the Negro technician is very nearly a negli- 
gible factor in our economic structure. On the 


basis of population, his number would be about 


10 The Negro History Bulletin, March, 1940, Vol. III, 
No. 6, p. 96. 


11 Ibid. December, 1939, Vol. III, No. 3, p. 33. 
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10 percent of that for the entire country, where- 
as the actual figures are approximately one- 
third of one percent for 1900, one-fifth of on 
percent for 1910, one-seventh of one percent 
for 1920, and one-sixth of one percent for 1951). 
There was a steady, proportionate decrease dur- 
ing the first three decades, with a slight increas 
during the last period. Small though these { 
ures might be, they point to the direction 
which progress must be made in order to bring 
to the Negro full participation in America’s e« 
nomic life. 


HE membership of the National Technical 
Association is a fair cross-section of Negro 
technical men for the country as a whole. Table 
No. II contains figures based upon the Year Books 
for 1932 and 1937. By reference to this table, 
it seems that the Negro is, as is the case with 
the white technical man, most successful as an 
employee engineer (24.67 in 1932 and 27.5° 
in 1937). The figure for 1932 gives the next 
highest percentage ( 10.07‘ for the practicing 
architect. For 1937, the percentage is higher 
for the employee (8.1‘ than for the prac- 
ticing architect (2.8, |. This is in accordance 
with the general trend pointing to a reduction 
in the number of independent practitioners. As 
to employment, shown by Table III, it appears 
that, for 1932, the Negro technical man who re- 
mained in the profession, did best in private 
industry (25° ), and next, as an independent 
pactitioner (13.867). Municipal governments 
offered the largest amount of public employ- 
ment (9.4°°), with the federal government 
next (4.5°7 ). Figures for 1937, show a drop 
in the percentage of independent practitioners 
7.4° ). Private industry, however, still afford- 
ed the best inducement for employment 
17.7), with municipal (14.547), federal 
7.4¢¢ ), state (2.11%), and county (.02° 
following in order. There was a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of technical men employed 
by the federal government as between 1932 
4.50 ) and 1937 (74% 
There are no available figures showing th« 
number of Negro technical men in federal gov- 
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ernment service. However, of the 23,475 tech- 
nical employees, reported by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission for 1938, it is safe to say 
that not fifty were Negroes. 

Government aid to housing, both public and 
private, has become a reality, during the last 
four years. The Negro wage earner, because of 
his desperate housing conditions, has been as- 
signed, by the federal government, almost three 
times his rightful share of low rent housing, upon 
the basis of population. <A highly developed 
technique in research, design, construction and 
management of public housing is being created. 
The Negro technician should take care to have 
a part in this work, at least to a larger degree 
than at the present time is apparent, for there 
are no facilities for independent duplication of 
this program. 

\ writer in Opportuxrry for December, 
140,"* suggests Negro responsibility and Negro 
leadership for Negro housing. Says he, “It is 
hardly to be expected that the white population 
undertake to do for the Negro what he faile d to 
do for his own race, namely, to provide places 
of habitation worthy of our alleged cultural and 
economic potentialities.” 

There is no question but that the Negro lead- 
ership should be vitally concerned about hous- 
ing. He suffers more than any other group from 
the lack of proper shelter. An encouraging 
sign is the awakening of many public spirited 
Negroes to the realization of this condition, and 
their effort to change it. In the long run, how- 
ever, it is seriously to be questioned whether, in 
our streamlined, modern democracy, there can 
long be a place for so-called Negro housing. 

In order to present a clearer picture of the 
relation of the Negro group to the rest of the 
population of the United States, the following 
is quoted from a paper by an official of the 
Bureau of the Census: 


“At the first census of the United States, that of 
1790, Negroes formed 19.3 percent of the total popula- 
tion. At each succeeding census, however, except that 
of 1810, Negroes formed a smaller proportion of the 
total population. In 1930, they constituted only 9.7 
percent of the total. During each decade comprising the 
half century from 1880 to 1930, the percent of increase 

population was smaller for Negroes than for whites. 
lhus, past trends appear to indicate that the relative im- 
portance of Negroes in the total population may con- 
tinue to decrease, though possibly not so rapidly as in 
the past... 

“The relative importance of Negroes in the Nation's 
labor force appears to have been decreasing gradually, 


12 Opportunity: December, 1940, p. 379. 
'% Journal of the American Statistical Assoc., Sept, 
1936, Vol. 31, p. 534. 


TABLE NO. 2 MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION— 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION 
1932-1937 YEAR BOOKS 


1932 1937 

Classification No. Percent No. Percent 
Practicing Engineers 5 2.7 6 2.1 
Employee Engineers 27 24.6 78 27.5 
Practicing Architects. 11 10.0 8 2.8 
Employee Architects 7 6.4 23 8.1 
Practicing Chemists 2 1.8 5 1.8 
Employee Chemists 11 10.0 20 7.0 
Teaching 21 19.1 67 23.6 
Unclassified 16 14.5 6 2.1 
Students 12 10.9 71 25.0 

TOTAL 110 100.0 284 100.0 


however, since they formed 14.3 percent of all workers 
in 1890, 13.7 percent in 1900, and 11.6 percent in 
1920.” 14 


rhe picture is not altogether blank, for 


“The statistics here presented for the 20-year period 
1910 to 1930 show a gradual upward trend in the so- 
cial-economic status of Negro gainful workers.” )° 


The Negro professional, including the technical 
man, is to be found in this group. 

It is quite natural, then, that the Negro tech- 
nician should form a negligible percentage of 
the total number of technical men. The num- 
ber is increasing absolutely, but not relatively, 
however, as compared with the entire group of 
technicians, there having been a decrease for 
the thirty-year period of 1900-1930. 


N our highly mechanized society, we approach 

an industrial and economic democracy 
when united management has to deal with or- 
ganized workers. This is the device automatical- 
ly developed to make articulate the economic 
needs of our present day society. In the conflict, 
we find the technical man, the creator of this 
wonderful scientific age, trying to maintain an 
equitable balance between his needs for bread 
and “professional ethics.” 

Advancement in modern technology should 
become a concern of the Negro group. It might 
well be said that the Negro minority in this 
country, by earnestly and rationally pushing 
forward for the attainment of this vital and 
worthy objective, may win a dignified survival 
in our American democracy ; for practically all 
achievements made by the Negro so far in tech- 
nology have come in cooperation with his 
white neighbor. He should remember that 


14 Ibid. 530. 
15 Ibid. 540. 


TABLE NO. 3. MEMBERSHIP EMPLOYMENT in the country and, upon graduation, to strive { 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION 
1932-1937 YEAR BOOKS 


successful career in the profession. 
Many young Negroes, after graduation from a te 
1932 1937 cal school, become discouraged. desert their profess 
Employment ‘o. Percent No. Percent and follow the line of least resistance. 
Federal 21 
State 
County 
City 
Private 
Teaching 
Student 
Independent 
Practitioner 
Unclassified 


2. CIVIL SERVICE: Every trained man, espe: 
the young man, should place his name, where poss 
upon the eligible roster of the Civil Service of the 
eral, state, county and culy governments. 


wo 


Municipal Civil Service, especially in many cities 
the North, East and West, offers attractive opportun 


to Negro technical men who happen to be citizens 


that particular locality. A name on the civil servi: 
register is the best claim to employment. 


3. EMPLOYMENT: Start at the bottom in 


profession, if necessary, especially in government service, 


| 


TOTAL 


and advance through meritorious work and adjustabi!:', 


“Isolation in the modern world might well be 
; to fellow workers. 


considered an enemy of progress.” '® He should, 
whenever _ Possible, emer enthusiastically and sion, once in, stick. In the long run, experience may } 
fearlessly into any and all professional or so- just os valuable as training. 

cial activities for the advancement of his call- 
ing. He should continually keep in mind the 
fact that he can take out of these activities 
benefits only = proportion to the sincere effort Negro civic, social and religious organizations should 
which he himself puts forth. have upon their agenda the advancement of the Negro 

As a means of advancing the status of the sechnicion. 


profession in the race generally, the following 5. ORGANIZATION: Join, when possible, and 
program is suggested : 


support all organizations, whether unionized or not, 
which are pledged to advance the interests of technical 


Use every honorable means to get into the profes- 


4. MASS PRESSURE: Use mass pressure upon pub- 
lic utilities and other corporations for the employment 
of Negro technical men. 


1. SCHOLASTIC PREPARATION: Negro youth 
should be encouraged to enter the best technical schools 


men. 
The Negro technical man must “sell himself” to his 
16 Necro History Bulletin, April, 1940, Vol. III, No. fellow professionals, white and black, as well as to so- 
7, p. 111. Mound Bayon, past and present, by Joseph ciety at large, by his active interest in the general wel- 
Taylor. fare. 


To Gallant France 


By GEORGIA DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


HE Lord Himself died on the cross 
He was not spared, and we 

Must follow in his tortured steps 
The road to Calvary. 


Then why should France feel desolate 
Believe her fight was vain 

For who can tell what glory lies 
Beyond her voiceless pain? 


Surely since God’s own son had need 

To die upon the tree 

France, too, though nailed upon the cross 
Shall rise in victory! 
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@ By PATSY GRAVES 


whole-souled attention to the collar of 

the white shirt she was ironing in order 
to keep the gleam of satisfaction on her face 
from being too evident. So they had come after 
all! Who else in Peach Creek would have kept 
the Bishop when the conference met? Wasn't 
she the best cook in the whole place? Wasn't 
her house the tightest built, with the only glass 
windows, in town? Hadn't she been to Colum- 
bus, Mississippi; Pensacola, Florida; Atlanta, 
Georgia; and Birmingham, Alabama, to church 
meetings—the only woman in all of Peach Creek 
who had ever done such a thing? What was 
the use of them stewing around, putting on airs 
like there was a dozen different places for the 
Bishop to stay, when everybody knew there 
wasn’t but one? 

“Well, lemme study now, Sis Rose. ... 

She peered close at the shirt for an imagin- 
ary cat face. “I declare, I meant to jes’ cool my 
heels and enjoy this meetin’ without bein’ both- 
ered with nobody like no Bishop. Tell you the 
truth, I ain’t achin’ to wait on nobody while 
Conference is goin’ on.” 

“Sis Emma, I know you ain't,” the visitor 
said sympathetically, while thinking to herself, 
“She wouldda died if we hadn’t asked her— 
now look at her, playing like she ain’t bothered.” 

“You see,” she continued aloud,“we thought 
maybe a woman of your standing would be bet- 
ter able to entertain a man like the Bishop.” 


E “te Ramsey bent lower and gave her 


Emma Ramsey didn’t look up. “Well, Pll 
ask Willie when he comes in. I can’t give you 
no answer without talkin’ with my husband, 
you know.” 

“I know Brother Willie won't have no ob- 
jections.” 

“Naw, Willie don’t never object to nothin’ 
that means work for me.” Emma set the iron 
on the stove with more than accustomed vigor. 
“Pll let you know at missionary meetin’ Fri- 
day.” 

Emma hoped, by her manner, to let Rose 
know that the little affair budding between Rose 
and Emma’s husband had not escaped her 
notice. She had not moved in the direction of 
breaking it up, as thoughts of the impending 
church meeting had occupied all her time and 
energy. She was well aware that it was a mis- 
take to let things go too far. In her long years 
of breaking up budding romances between her 
husband and other women she had developed 
a technique, the essence of which was not to 
delay striking until the iron was hot, but not 
to let the iron get hot in the first place. The 
trouble with her technique was that it did not 
give her sufficient time to be sure that her hus- 
band was not trying to “go with” every woman 
with whom he was the least bit friendly. She 
was wrong as many times as she was right, but 
that had never deterred her from pouncing like 
a duck on a June-bug on every woman who got 
more than a passing glance from Willie. Break- 
ing up one of his affairs was a job requiring so 
much time and adroitness, however, that Emma 
felt this time it would simply have to wait until 
Conference was over. 

After Rose’s departure, Emma’s work-worn 
face broke into a frank smile of satisfaction. She 
would not even admit to Willie how much she 
longed to entertain the Bishop. Life does not 
hold many high spots for a woman living in a 
rural Alabama town of seven hundred souls. 
That an Annual Conference of the African Pro- 
testant Church would meet there was in itself 
an occasion of unusual importance. To be asked 
to sleep the Bishop was an honor coveted by 
many, but only realized by the select. And not 
only was Emma being asked to sleep him, but 
in deference to her culinary abilities, the sisters 
wanted her to feed him too. 

Right away, Emma’s mind began turning; 
making menus, cleaning house, airing bedding, 
frying chickens. “I'll set some vittles in front of 
that Bishop he won’t never forget,” she mused, 
“T'll put on the big pot and the little one too.” 
Fried chicken—every preacher loved fried 
chicken and a Bishop was no exception. She 
would have Willie begin fattening no less 
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than six fryers at once. Maybe they would kill 
a hog. No let’s see. . . . Bishops and other big 
men like that had to be particular. Ofttimes 
fresh meat sent their blood pressure up. Oh, 
but suppose the Bishop did get sick. Wouldn't 
it be wonderful to have him all to herself! She 
would wait on him hand and foot. She would 
say, “Now, Bishop, you just say what you want, 
and I will be too glad to fix it for you.” Oh, 
Lawd, naw. The Bishop couldn't get sick in 
her house because her toilet was outdoors. Her 
spirits fell to zero. What a terrible thing an 
outdoor toilet was. They had been wrong to 
invite the Conference to Peach Creek anyway. 
How could they expect the Bishop and the pre- 
siding elders and the big preachers from Mobile 
and Birmingham and Pensacola to go outdoors 
to the toilet. Suppose the Bishop asked where 
the bathroom was, how on earth could she tell 
him, “Right straight down by the chicken house, 
under the chinaberry tree.” Oh well, it was too 
late now. The invitation to the Conference to 
come there had been extended and accepted. 
There was one good thing: the Negroes in 
Peach Creek were all shades, all sizes, and of 
all degrees of righteousness but there was one 
thing none of them had and that was a bath- 
room, so she would just stop thinking about 
that. 

She would plan all her meals in advance. 
Emma was on surer footing there. “I’m going 
to feed the Bishop so well he won't notice the 
other things I ain’t got,” she comforted herself. 
Besides an abundance of fried chicken she would 
have chicken and dumplings, greens, white and 
sweet potatoes, macaroni and cheese, salad, 
sweet potato pie, and egg custards. The Bishop 
would say, “Madam, in all my travels I never 
had more appetizing vittles.”. Emma would re- 
ply, “Bishop, I’m highly honored that you find 
my cooking pleasing to your taste.” _ 

Emma wondered if the Bishop would want a 
bath while he was there. He was just going to 
be there four days and wasn’t no need of nobody 
taking a bath in that short length of time. Well, 
she would buy a Number 3 zinc tub anyway, 
but if the Bishop didn’t say anything about a 
bath, she wouldn’t say anything either. Emma 
put down her iron to go and look at the bed 
the Bishop would sleep in. That cornshuck mat- 
tress would never do! No matter how much 
she shook it up, it would be all lumpy the next 
morning. She had been begging Willie for 
months to buy a tacked mattress for her com- 
pany bed. He would have to do it now. No- 
body in their right senses could ask a Bishop 
to sleep on shucks. She would write a card to 
the furniture man right away, and tell him to 
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bring her a mattress on his next trip. She covw'd 
pay him a dollar down and fifty cents a wi-k 
f 
t 


until the trumpet blew. Wasn't no need 
waiting to have a fuss with Willie; he would 
see the need of buying a mattress. He mic hit 
only pay on it for two or three weeks if he c:n- 
sented to buy it, and it would be hers to finish 
out anyway. 

If Willie only cared anything about helping 
her! She could make it so pleasant for the 
Bishop. But Willie never showed the slightes 
interest in doing anything that was uplifting. 
Her grandmother had been right thirty-eight 
years ago when she had said, “Em, that boy 
Willie ain’t after nothin’ but makin’ a dog outa 
you.” Yes, she had been all too right. “I 
shoulda listened to her, too,” Emma said half 
aloud, but thoughts of that kind never remained 
with her long at a time. Willie as a young man 
had been the handsomest creature she had ever 
seen in her life. She knew that nothing on earth 
or heaven could have kept her from marrying 
him. 

At that very moment, Emma heard Willie 
come up the steps. She hurried to set his din- 
ner on the table, but refrained from mentioning 
that their home would soon be graced by a 
Bishop. 

“T saw Rose last night and she was asking 
me if I thought you'd keep the Bishop when 
Conference met.” Willie looked steadily at his 
plate as he spoke. 

“Saw Rose last night? Where?” 
voice was on edge. 

“At the church, where you reckon?” Willie 
looked up in an exasperated manner. 

“What was goin’ on at the church last night? 
I didn’t hear no bell ring.” 

Willie called himself a fool for forgetting the 
bell. 

“We had a committee meetin’ to make ‘range- 
ments for the Conference.” He spoke in a pa- 
tient manner as if he were addressing a recal- 
citrant child. 

“Aw, Willie, don’t tell me that stuff. How 
can the African Protestant Church have a 
committee meetin’ and I don’t know nothin’ 
about it? You mighta seen Rose last night, but 
it wasn't no committee meetin’ less you and 
her were the only members present. Or if it 
was a committee, I got my own idea "bout the 
kind of meetin’ it was. No wonder she come 
sneakin’ in here today talkin’ “bout, ‘I know 
Brother Willie won’t have no objections.’ ” 

Emma was holding onto a stew kettle by the 
handle while she let Willie have the verbal 
deluge of her anger. He pushed back his chair 
with an angry movement, both because it in- 
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furiated him to know that Rose had been there 
and because the stew kettle looked threatening. 
He hoped he was successfully hiding his chagrin 
over being caught in a web of his own making. 
Rose had been teasing him for a beating three 
weeks ago. He'd let her have it Saturday night. 

“That’s enuf, now. I don’t wanna hear no 
more about it.” 

Willie gathered up the table scraps for his 
dogs and went out of the kitchen door. 

Emma went back to her ironing without stop- 
ping to clear the table. She needed to slam 
something around, and her supply of dishes was 
rather low. Her anger vented itself on another 
of the fourteen shirts she had in her white- 
folks’ washing that week. Committee meetin’, 
committee meetin’—the two words’ whirled 
around in her head. “I ought to be shame,” 
she said to herself finally. 

“That rascal done been runnin’ after women 
these thirty-eight years we been tied together. 
I shouldda learned not to care by now.” 

She never had learned not to care, though. 
Maybe that, in part, accounted for her passion- 
ate devotion to the African Protestant Church. 
Willie had never given her the respect and care 
due a wife, particularly as she had supported 
him since the beginning of their union. She 
didn’t mind working for him, but it was a bitter 
pill to feed a man and then have him cheat on 
top of that. Out of the welter of bitter thoughts, 
her mind settled once more on the anticipated 
visit of the church dignitary. She forgot Willic 
and his defections, marital and otherwise, as she 
reveled in her plans for the entertainment of 
the Bishop. 

She would meet him at the door and he 
would say, “Why, my dear Mrs. Ramsey, what 
a very great pleasure to see you again.” Emma 
had seen him at a distance at the Atlanta meet- 
ing; by what alchemy she expected him to re- 
member her, only she knew. “My, my, this is 
a nice room,” he would say as she ushered him 
into the company bedroom. And she would re- 
ply, “Now, Bishop, just make yourself right at 
home and anything you want, just ask for it.” 
Pray God he would not want anything her 
wages as a washwoman could not afford. As 
she served him his meals and chatted he would 
be moved to observe, “Why, Madam, I don’t 
see how a woman of your intelligence would 
stay in a small place like this,” and then her 
cup of joy would truly run over. Willie would 
hear what he said, and forevermore he would 
understand how fortunate he should be to have 
her for a wife, and would thenceforth be kind 
and good to her. The years stretched out in 
haleyon peace after the Bishop’s stay with them. 


There would be no more women in Willie’s life. 
The Bishop would talk with him, advise him, 
and above all point out Emma’s merits as wife 
and helpmeet. 

A few days later, Emma broached the sub- 
ject of the mattress again. 

“Now, Willie, we jus’ got to get things fixed 
up a little better befo’ Conference. Mr. Woods 
say we can pay him jus’ like we want for what 
furniture he let us have.” She talked unhurriedly 
and friendly-like in hopes of getting Willie on 
her side of the question. 

“Emma, don’t go gettin’ up to your eyelids 
in debt to these white folks for no lot of stuff 
to entertain no Bishop or nobody else.” Willie’s 
voice sounded like a nutmeg grater. “You done 
paid twenty-seven dollars in interest on that 
twenty dollars you borrowed from the insurance 
man to go to the missionary meetin’ in Atlanta, 
and ain't touched the principal yet.” 

“Well, it woulda been paid long ago if you 
hada helped me a little, Willie. If I could jes’ 
get a small part of what you make at the saw- 
mill, I could do a thousand times better.” 

“What you mean, a small part? If you don’t 
yet what I make, I'd like to know who do.” 

“I don’t have to go to no conjure woman to 
answer that one!” Emma’s anger was rising 
slowly, like a pot of turnip greens fixing to boil. 
“Everybody in town know that Rose gets whut 
she wants from you.” 

“Everybody in town jus’ know a lie then!” 
Willie’s voice was a little weak and unconvinc- 
ing. 

This was getting out of hand. It was not 
Emma’s intention of getting too deep into the 
subject of Willie’s girl friends. Experience had 
taught her that accusing a man of having an- 
other woman was a poor way of starting out 
after what she herself wanted done, particularly 
when he was not too anxious to do it. 

“Maybe everybody do be lyin’; that ain’t 
what I’m talkin’ “bout now. What I want to 
know is this: is you goin’ to help me git a mat- 
tress for the Bishop to sleep on, or not?” 

“Naw, by God, I ain't, and that’s the word 
with the bark on it. Goin’ in debt for a Bishop 
is jus’ pure crazy. I sleeps on shucks and any- 
body who comes to my house kin sleep on 
shucks, not scusin’ the Bishop. A Bishop ain’t 
nuthin’ but a dam man jes’ like me, nohow! 
Hand me them specs.” 

Emma meckly removed the family spectacles 
from her own nose and handed them to Willie, 
whereupon he took up the Southern Ruralist and 
promptly forgot her. 

“Leastways I know where I stands now, and 
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what I got to do,” Emma said to herself. She 
promptly forgot Willie as she tried, mentally, 
to make two and two equal more than four. 

Came the glorious October day before Con- 
ference was to convene. Emma had almost 
worked herself into a state of exhaustion. The 
windows sparkled, the floors were scrubbed, the 
tacked mattress was in place—a splendid affair 
with a ticking of red roses on a blue background. 
Covering the bed was a resplendant spread of 
gold and green, with a brilliant red fringe. The 
coat-hangers swung behind the door, waiting 
submissively for the ecclesiastical black robes of 
the prelate. A white bowl and pitcher entwined 
with more red roses sat on the washstand wait- 
ing the ablutions of the reverend gentleman. 
About everything there was an air of import- 
ance and dignity as if even the inanimate objects 
of the bedroom knew that no ordinary person- 
age was to be in their midst. 

In the kitchen cabinet there was a chocolate 
cake, a white cake, and a “hasty” cake—simply 
layers spread with tart plum jelly—a lemon 
pie, an apple pie and three sweet potato pies, 
stacked one upon the other. There were three 
egg custards, deeply and richly yellow, with lit- 
tle flecks of brown on the top. There was a 
grated sweet potato pudding, muffin cakes, and 
two loaves of store-bought bread for fear the 
Bishop did not care for corn bread. 

By the time for the Bishop to arrive next day, 
there was a pot of cabbage, cooked low and 
greasy until it had changed from white to a 
dull brown, a plate heaped with fried chicken, 
beautifully browned and crisp, a large dish of 
rice, every flaky grain of which stood to itself, 
and a bowl of gravy, neither too thick nor too 
thin, filled with delectable bits of gizzard and 
liver chopped fine. A pot of field peas bubbled 
slowly on the stove. On top of the peas Emma 
had dropped a few pieces of the last okra to be 
had in the garden. Her corn bread was crackly 
and yellow; two eggs instead of the usual one 
had gone into its making. And at the last mo- 
ment she had stirred up flour bread because 
everybody loved a good hot biscuit, dripping 
with butter, to sop chicken gravy with. 

The honk of an automobile horn took Emma 
hurrying to the front door, and there stood the 
Bishop’s limousine. My gracious, it looked like a 
hearse. The car was so long it extended nearly 
the length of the front yard. Even the dogs were 
awed, and they did not utter a single bark. The 
sight of it was enough to take your breath away, 
But who were those women? There were two 
of them, and a man driving the car. “The name 
of God!” Emma breathed, “where all those 
folks going?” And there was the Bishop him- 
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self—a fat man with skin of undiluted bi. 
If it had not been for the white of his col. +. 
Emma could not have determined where |, 
Bishop stopped and his dark blue suit bega: 


“Har-r-r-rumph, good afternoon, Madan 
The Bishop's voice started low and went up hi 
scale as if he were saying do, re, mi, fa, so, ‘a, 
ti, do. “I presume this is the place provided | or 
me and my party.” His eyes, almost hidde: in 
his fat cheeks, kept darting about. 

“Why, why, they only told me to prepare (or 
one person, Bishop.” Emma was so confused 
she almost failed to greet her quest. 

“Har-r-r-rumph, har-r-r-rumph,_ this won't 
do at all! My party cannot be divided. I hiv: 
my chauffeur, my secretary, and my wife.” | he 
Bishop herded them in as if the very magic of 
their presences would make more room in the 
little house. The wife was thin and faded 
the result, no doubt, of years of self-effacement 
in the august presence of her spouse. 

“Sit down and rest yourselves, and after din- 
ner I'll make arrangements.”” Emma was in des- 
pair. The women, each looking as if she smelled 
something—and that chauffeur! 

“Willie, for God's sake, do you know that 
Bishop's brought everybody and his cousin along 
with him! There's three other folks out there 
besides him, and I ain't got nowhere to put 
*em.” Emma could hardly speak above a whis- 
per. 

“Now ain’t that a pretty howdy-do!” Willi 
was not very helpful. 

Emma prepared the dinner in gloomy silence. 
The guests filed in and took their places. Ther 
were two kinds of plates and three kinds of 
knives and forks on the table, but there was no 
help for it. The table groaned under the weight 
of all the good food but alas— “Cabbage hurts 
the Bishop, he never eats it”- the little wife 
hovered around him like a hen with one chick, 
tucking his napkin around his neck. “Oh, don't 
let the Bishop get a piece of that hot pepper.” 
“I believe the gravy needs just a speck of salt.” 
“Yes, he would take a spoonful of rice, just a 
teeny spoonful.” “Oh, my, the coffee is too 
strong for the Bishop to drink at this time of 
day!” “Now, dear, you know you shouldn't 
eat those peas.” “Bishop, no sweets now, you 
know your doctor forbade it.” The wife was 
like a brown bird pecking, and just as worri- 
some. She looked at Emma for her understand- 
ing of the Bishop’s digestive eccentricities, but 
Emma’s hurt was too deep to return her even a 
glance of sympathy. But the chauffeur made 
up for what the Bishop could not enjoy. Every- 
thing on the table disappeared down his throat 
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like magic. Mounds of cabbage, piles of peas, 
slabs of pie—and Emma stopped counting the 
pieces of chicken he consumed at the fifth. 
Emma served the meal in a sort of vacant 
stupor. How could she endure this for four 
days? Where were those women going to sleep ? 
She wasn’t putting up that car driver; he could 
just go and find him some place—greedy hog, 
swallowing her vittles down like he was starved! 
And that long thin secretary woman—tall as a 
horse and just as ugly! What a bitter disap- 
pointment ! Gone were the visions of her 
sparkling, intimate conversations with the 
Bishop. He had scarcely noticed her. How 


could she get real chummy with that ugly little 
wife around? Four days of this and she would 
be dead! 

Tonight, while they went to church, she 
would have to clean out her room for those 


Bearing His cross. 


Compensation 
(An Easter Thought 


By EMERY L. RANN, Jr. 


OMEHOW I seem to see Him struggling up the rugged road; 
Over ruts and slopes and flats, through mud and over stones 


women and that meant that she would miss the 
opening meeting of the Conference when the 
mayor of the town would make the visitors wel- 
come. What had been a rosy vision of a four- 
day drama, with her and the Bishop as the 
principal actors and with Willie in the support- 
ing role, now became a miserable farce to be en- 
dured as best she could. Her thoughts turned 
from the Bishop to her own errant husband. 
If Willie would just behave and help her try to 
keep face for these four days, she could bear it. 
If he would let Rose alone and give her a help- 
ing hand, everything would come right. Partly 
because she wanted to put him in a good frame 
of mind, but mostly because she was so thor- 
oughly convinced, her last words before she 
drifted off into troubled slumber on the hard- 
floor were, “Willie, honey, you was right! That 
Bishop’s nuthin’ but a dam man!” 


"lwas heavy —Ah! And jesus bent beneath the gruesome load, 
Like Atlas with the world upon his back, bearing the world 


Was jesus with His cross. 


The day was cold—-but bearing crosses even in the cold is hard 
And the salty taste of sweat, mixed with blood from out His wounds 


Was in His mouth; 


And bearing the jeers of the crowd and being spat upon, 
Along with the burn of the cracking whips and thorny crown 


Made it harder still. 


Yet, on He climbed, bearing that cross and then a hundred more, 
For with the wooden one He bore the lusts and sins of men 


While they reviled. 


As jesus bore His cross ; 


And then I see black Simon, tired from his journey, coming forth 
To see the cause of the joyous revelry of the crowd 


And his dark face showed frowns of disgust mingled with pity. 
I know he, although tired, was glad when the soldiers bade him 


Bear jesus’ cross. 


And his back strained beneath the load for Jesus was stronger ; 
He bore only one and jesus many more; yet he struggled, 


Bearing Jesus’ cross. 


And I think of how today the black man bears the burdens 
Forced upon him by the world, struggling, straining but laughing, 


Bearing his burdens. 


The weight bears down upon his heart and soul, yet he’s smiling, 
For he and jesus’ know that he, like Simon, is today 


Still bearing Fesus’ cross. 
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N these days when we are considering our 
possible allies in democracy we examine them 


critically on the matter of unity. We are 
disturbed because the unity of China, our great 
potential ally across the Pacific, is, we hear, 
threatened by inner division. England, our 
great potential ally across the Atlantic, is a de- 
mocracy fighting for her life in Europe and yet 
the millions of India feel that under England’s 
rule they do not have democracy. Here is 
division. 


But we, too, have divisions as grave. We have 
twelve million Americans of African origin who 
are depressed economically and socially even 
though they may have the vote, and who, merely 
because of their race, are barred from equality 
with other Americans. They are not a subject 
people as India is—they do not live in another 
country across a sea. They live here in this 
country and are a part of it, they speak our 
common language, they belong here. Yet how 
can we blame them if when we cry liberty and 
equality, they ask, Whose liberty? Equality 
where ? 

The American of colored race knows neither 
liberty nor equality so long as stupid and ignor- 
ant race prejudice excludes him from our dem- 
ocracy. I use those two words stupid and ignor- 
ant in their literal meaning, for I have found 
this undemocratic, un-American race prejudice 
most often and most strong not in the intelligent 
and superior person but in the uneducated and 
least intelligent and inferior person. The reason 
is clear, of course. The inferior person must 
feel himself superior to someone, somehow, and 
so he proclaims his race as his superiority, the 
color of his skin, the one thing for which he can 
take no credit, the accident of his birth. The 
truly superior person does not need to establish 
his superiority upon such false grounds, and he 
rejects prejudice. 


NITY is not necessary in a democracy. In 
fact, we need not, we should not be unified — 

if we are really democratic there is danger in too 
much unity. Free human beings cannot be uni- 
fied. It is not natural to them. We who are 
Americans are born diverse, men and women of 
many minds. When unity is enforced upon us, 
by that very force we lose the thing which makes 
America, our belief in diversity. We have no 
unity of race, no unity of religion, no unity of 
custom or history. Our origins are from all over 
the globe. The principle strength is in our di- 
versity and in the fact that with all this diversity 
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Much 
nity 
Danger 


A noted writer expresses herself on a subject 

close to the heart of every Negro at this time 

when all minority groups are being asked to 
sacrifice for National Defense. 


@ By PEARL S. BUCK 


we are united, not by force and tyranny, but 
by our wish and our will to be united in the de- 
termination to grow into a democracy. This is 
the only unity we must have the voluntary 
agreement of our minds. 


We are not yet a full democracy. So long as 
twelve millions of Americans are depressed be- 
cause of race, so long as prejudices exist among 
us which would prevent anywhere free speech 
and the right to criticize, we are not yet a true 
democracy. But we are a democracy to this 


extent, that we choose the democratic way of 
growth and development for our nation. We 
can be united, we must be united upon that, or 
else we shall fall into tyranny over night. And 
what does it mean when we say we choose de- 
mocracy as the way of growth and development 
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of our nation? Simply that we recognize di- 
versity, Wwe accept diversity, diversity of race 
and mind and belief as natural and right and 
beneficial, and that the one unity we want as 
Americans is the voiuntary unity of free minds 
joined to other free minds. And this is the only 
basis for the preservation of democracy and for 
its further growth. When we begin to force 
unities of any kind that very force is acceptance 
of the tyrant’s way. Our country will be more 
quickly lost than any other if we yield to any 
force which destroys our only unity, the volun- 
tary determination to allow freedom to each 
other. The Germans have blood unity, so have 
the Japanese and the Chinese, the English have 
the long unity of history and civilization. But 
we have none of these. We can be bound to- 
gether only by our willing wish to be so bound 
in a common decision for the democratic way 
of growth. If this is taken from us by those who 
want to forbid free thought, free speech, free 
criticism and free worship, we will not need to 
fight any wars abroad for we will already have 
lost that same war at home. Shall we allow 
those among us whom we consider the enemies 
of democracy to speak? How can we deny 
them? When we deny them we deny democ- 
racy, and when we deny democracy we are no 
longer Americans: we will ourselves have gone 
over to the enemy. The war for democracy will 
already have been lost here on our own soil, and 
America will be gone, gone the way of France, 
gone the way of all those countries who did not 
dare to commit themselves to that in which they 
believed. 


ppeMocanc ‘Y is very new. Tyranny is very 

old. The newest idea in the mind of man is the 
idea that produced democracy, the idea that the 
weak had the right to live and to be and to ex- 
press himself. The old animal order was the 
order of the strong always ruling, always ruth- 
less, and the weak always subservient, crushed, 
destroyed. When that great idea came into be- 
ing, that not always were the strong also the 
right, that the weak had their proper place, too, 
it was a cataclysm. I do not know of another 
moment to compare to it in drama in the whole 
history of the human race. The only possible 
ene comparable was that moment when man 
crawling upon all fours as a beast conceived the 
idea of standing up that he might look further 
off toward the horizon than the beast could. But 
the idea of the right of the weak to exist did not 
spring full fledged into being any more than 
that man could walk as soon as he thought of 


it. To walk meant struggle for untold ages. 
We don’t know how long were the ages between 
that first dim notion which sent man tentatively 
to his feet and the time when walking became 
his habit. So with democracy. It is still scarcely 


beyond the stage of idea. We have the idea, 
we are struggling with it, trying to stand up, try- 
ing to leave the old ways of the beast, the way 
of force and tyranny. It is experiment and 
struggle and achievement lies in the future. 


UT let us not give up the idea nor retreat to 

the old cruelties again. Suppression, the denial 
of basic freedoms to individuals, the denial to 
any mind of the right to believe and to speak 
as it must, these are reversions, and insofar as 
we allow them, we retard the development of 
democracy. And the use of such force in our 
country is more than ordinary in its significance. 
In our diversity we are a symbol of the human 
race. All the peoples of the earth dwell here 
within our nation. If we here cannot agree to- 
gether in democracy, if we dare not trust to our 
belief in democracy but must resort to the tyr- 
annies of force and suppression to keep us to- 
gether then the very idea of democracy proves 
itself impracticable. And if democracy is im- 
practicable what is there left worth fighting for? 

Here, then, in our own country is our first 
battlefield. Do we truly believe in democracy ? 
Then let us stand by that belief here before we 
stand for it abroad. Do we believe democracy 
can work? Then let it work here and now be- 
fore we mobilize armies to fight for it elsewhere. 
These are stern times. Let us not be hypocrites 
about this matter. The people will not be de- 
ceived forever. They are wiser than they were 
at the time of the first world war. Then they 
were soft after years of peace and prosperity. 
But now they have had lean years and bitter 
times and hardness has grown into their souls. 
If we want unity, at this time of national defense, 
let it not be thought that our people can be 
cajoled into that unity by promises or sentimen- 
talized into it by emotionalism or threatened in- 
to it by force. They can be unified only by 
their own free belief in their cause. And what 
is the cause of the people? 

It is the right to govern themselves in the 
ways which they shall choose together, whereby 
the greatest freedom for the individual is de- 
pendent only upon the greatest freedom for all 
—freedom, in a word. The belief in freedom 
is all we need to unite us. It can unite us into 
fiercest energy for self-defense. But it will do 
so only if it remains our possession. 
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Katherine 


Dunham 


@ By BLANCHE C. MATTHIAS 


A Portrait of Katherine Dunham by Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge 


HEN the Boston Symphony Orches- 

W tra, led by a young Finnish con- 
ductor whose country had just been 

invaded, brought a New York audience to its 
feet, some cheering, some weeping, because 
through the playing of a Sibelius symphony he 
had made us, for that brief time, understand 
and love Finland more than any country in the 
world except our own;—when Paul Muni 
stirred us to a point where for that moment we 
sensed the exaltation that comes from knowing 
there is something worth dying for ;—when 
Picasso’s Guernica made us forget that we dis- 
liked crowded art museums and drew us back 
morning after morning to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, there to experience that great war 
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picture, the New York Season seemed to have 
justified its pretensions. Our emotions had been 
vitalized, and imagination dared the incredible 
and unborn. Yet all this inspiration had sprung 
from suffering, horror, terror, from mad brutal- 
ity which had been translated and condensed 
until it reappeared in blinding truths and stark 
beauty, by the vague working of that force 
which turns our sensitives into interpreters of 
today and creators of awareness. 

We were in this mood of dismay and close 
to despair when we were taken one night by 
that sensitive critic and poet, J. J. Sweeney, 
to see Katherine Dunham and her dance group. 
From the beginning we were electrified, joyfully 
so. Something new got to us. They gave us 
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springtime again, with its dogwood trees and 
the might of the Mississippi in flood. 

Each time we returned to see Katherine Dun- 
ham and her group we were filled with wonder. 
The spirit which made gesture an art of glitter- 
ing possibility, or of spontaneous reaction to just 
life with its magic yeas and nays, when that 
life meant love and story, plantations, hot jazz, 
rhumbas, boleros, and was suddenly turned into 
a reason for being. 

Together Katherine Dunham and Archie 
Savage make an unforgettable team. They 
reach as high a point of style as does any bal- 
lerina with her cavalier in their grand adagio. 
Whether he is actually dancing or doing the 
equivalent with pantomime, his is the finished 
accompaniment to her theme. Perhaps there is 
less elegance in their work than in that of Shan- 
Kar and his troupe, but the abandon, the 
whimsy, the Rousseau-like quality of dream and 
the spantancity——all of which are under superb, 
creative controlgive them a place absolutely 
unique in my experience. And I have been 
fortunate. I have seen the royal court dancers 
of Java, the famous Mario in Bali, as well as 
the lovely girls in India, China and Japan; and 
have gone to native dances in the Sahara. My 
love of dancing once led me to follow strange 
music through the mountains near Tosari where, 
expecting at each turn to come upon a dancer, 
I came at last to the home of a bride before 
whose door the bridegroom had brought the 
countryside’s famous dancing horse which, to a 
tinkle of bells upon head and arched neck, was 
adroitly bowing, circling, and beating the earth 
with dainty hoofs. 

Katherine Dunham has in her life laid the 
foundation of her art. In 1937 she was the re- 
cipient of a Julius Rosenwald Foundation fel- 
lowship to study anthropology and _ primitive 
native dances in the West Indies and Haiti. She 
spent six weeks among the Maroons, the war- 
like people in northern Jamaica. Here she lived 
in a thatched hut in the midst of these strange 
native folk, gaining first hand knowledge of the 
black magic customs and curious ceremonials 
and dances which are now so intriguing a part 
of her recitals. 

A similar stay in Haiti was equally valuable 
in acquainting Katherine Dunham with this 
West Indies island’s traditional dances. She was 
allowed to witness the famed Ancestor Cere- 
mony, and to watch the progress of the Haitian 
Voodoo rite called Vaudun, and also the shoul- 
der dance of Damballa. Visits to Martinique 
and Trinidad likewise provided interesting data 
to be incorporated in the tropical portions of 
danee concerts later on. And Miss Dunham, 


under the pen name of Kaye Dunn, wrote two 
informative articles for Esquire on the subject 
of her Martinique findings and experiences. 

Miss Dunham was no stranger to the theatre 
before her New York debut with her troupe in 
a series of Sunday night recitals. In her native 
Chicago Katherine Dunham staged the dance 
interludes of such productions as “Run, Little 
Chillun” and Eugene O'Neill's “The Emperor 
Jones.” She came to New York, at the behest 
of Louis Schaffer, to direct dances in several 
numbers of “Pins and Needles,” and to serve 
as dance instructor at Labor Stage. 

The part which Katherine Dunham plays in 
the current production, “Cabin in the Sky,” 
scems quite unsuited to her superior achieve- 
ment on the dance stage. If she were less an 
artist she would seem to be wasted, but even 
with the inferior opportunity so poor a tool 
gives her the evening can be taken. Rex In- 
gram is such a convincing unconvincing Devil 
that hope rises for the future if one has hidden 
sins to contemplate. 

The success with which she has resolved the 
products of her research into program material 
is revealed in a letter which I received from the 
author, Caroline Singer,* whose knowledge of 
Africa is wide. She wrote, “I can’t remember 
being more consistently excited about a dancer. 
The program did not sag, and I thought it was 
marvellously sound in its construction, begin- 
ning with the most primitive dances, accom- 
panied sometimes only by drumming and voice, 
then by rattles and guitars in addition to drums, 
reiterating with endless improvisations the same 
monotonous theme, exactly as the drummers 
had reiterated their themes in the original 
dances.” 

Talented as artist, dancer, author and actress, 
we must add that Katherine Dunham is like- 
wise an anthropologist. In a letter just received 
from Dr. Fay Cooper Cole, head of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the University of 
Chicago, he says: “I am glad to have had an 
opportunity to see something of Katherine 
Dunham and her work. I think she is a 
real artist who is attempting to interpret her 
people on the basis of intimate knowledge and 
contacts. She may be able to do more with her 
art than she could in the classroom and labora- 
tory. Katherine Dunham is a gifted student in 
anthropology who is attempting to interpret her 
people to the educated public.” 


* Caroline Singer, well-known author of Turn to the 
East, White Africans and Black and other travel books 
illustrated by Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge, a distinguished 
American artist. 
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ROBABLY there is no people in the world 

more dependent upon music than the 
common, every-day people of Haiti. 
Music not only accompanies dancing, one of 
the most important formalized activities of their 
lives, it is also an integral part of all labor and 
of religious ritual. Religious and secular songs 
are always being created anew, and once com- 
posed they spread from one region to another 
and persist long after the incidents on which 
they are based are forgotten. 

One of the most curious of Haitian folk-song 
forms is the one concerned with politics, the 
“political” song, which was nourished upon 
ceaseless political struggles following the col- 
lapse of Henry Christophe’s kingdom early in 
the 19th century. Originally it may have been 
the property of marauding bands of escaped 
slaves, called marons, or of the pre-slavery Afri- 
cans themselves; but in the days following Hai- 
tian Independence the political singing was pre- 
dominantly an activity of the armies of cacos 
who roamed through the countryside. Cacos 
were professional peasant warriors who hired 
out to politicos with presidential aspirations, and 
they were commonly referred to as “machetes.” 

The American occupation of Haiti during the 
last World War put an end to the chronic oper- 
ations of the cacos. Such warrior bands were 
largely regarded by U. S. Marines as bandits, 
and they were dealt with accordingly. But the 
traditions of political singing go on. Political 
songs are no longer the marching songs of the 
“machetes,” but are regarded as common prop- 
erty and can be heard in the little cafés in the 
city and at the rural Méringue dances, as well 
as on the plantations. 

True political songs are (or were, essentially 
campaign literature. They dwell on the faults 
and virtues of the candidates for office, and the 
points of view are considerably biased. They 
are more than statements of merit or fault, how- 
ever. Cumulatively they are a folk history of 
the Republic. Probably no political aspirant 
ever went unsung by his caco army, or unridi- 
culed by his opponent’s followers. The political 
songs recall events and details that formal his- 
tory forgets or ignores, and properly arranged 
they show a remarkable historical continuity and 
throw light on the traditions of Haitian presi- 
dent-making. 

History books indicate that in December, 
1843, Major Charles Hérard aine Riviére was 
elected President of Haiti, and that a new con- 
stitution was drawn up by the Constituent As- 
sembly. The new constitution was an achieve- 
ment of the liberal and democratic forces of the 
nation. It guaranteed certain civil rights to the 
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@ By HAROLD COURLANDER 


people. Judges were to be elected instead of ap- 
pointed; life terms for presidents were abol- 
ished ; and the army was emphatically declared 
“within the law.” The new President found his 
office without the prerogatives that he had an- 
ticipated, and he openly complained of the re- 
straints imposed upon him by the Constitution. 
He broke his campaign promises made to the 
peasants of the south, and stirred up antagon- 
istic forces on every side. Finally, while he was 
on a military expedition in the Spanish part 
of the island, revolution broke out at home. His 
expeditionary force was defeated by the Domin- 
icans, too, which completely shattered his 
morale, and he fled by boat to Jamaica —the 
refuge of Haitian ex-presidents. 

One of the unsympathetic caco songs sums 
up his character and his conduct in this way: 


President Riviére was cross-eyed! 

He said that he was going to loot Bélanton’s 
army! 

Loot for treasure! 

Loot for treasure! 

Loot for treasure! 

They sent everyone, from Lambam to 


Lowinsor! 


From Colonel Déro to Private Diplaro,’ 
They marched with great fanfare like 


puppets! 


. “from A to Z.” 
“from top to bottom.” 
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He thought that he was king! 

He thought that he was king! 

He thought that he was king! 

The Spaniards routed him, 

He ran like a dog who smelled carrion! 


Forty-five years later, in 1888, there was a 
big political rally in the capital, Port-au-Prince. 
The two presidential candidates were General 
Scide Télémaque and Déus Légitime. Their 
supporters clashed near the palace, and Séide 
Télémaque was killed in an exchange of gunfire. 
Légitime naturally was accused of having mur- 
dered his rival, although his supporters would 
not believe that he kad committed such a crime. 
There was no trial, evidence being entirely lack- 
ing, and Déus Légitime became president. 

The following year Florvil Gélin Hippolyte, 
heading an opposition party, led an army of 
cacos against the administration. As they ap- 
proached Port-au-Prince the peasant warriors 


sang: 


Listen my friends to the story of Légitime! 
He is President, and assassin of Séide! 
Listen well to the story! The people of the 
north march 
On Port-au-Prince in vengeance for the 
death of Séide! 


Go to the devil, bandit Déus! 
Escape while you can, ingrate Déus! 
If you lose any time, Déus, 

Florvil will fii you with lead! 


Légitime had these possibilities clearly in 
mind, for, as was the custom, he boarded a 
steamer in the harbor and hurriedly sailed for 
Jamaica. Séide Télémaque was _ considered 
avenged. One of the current bugle calls of the 
Haitian army bears testimony to the debt hav- 
ing been paid. The reveille is supposed to say: 


Séide Télémaque, Légitime has fled! 


The new president, Florvil Hippolyte, died in 
office in 1896. J. N. Leger, a Haitian historian, 
tells soberly of Hippolyte’s end in the following 
words : 


“For some time the President, who was sixty- 
nine years old, had not been in good health, 
and disregarding the friendly warning of those 
who were interested in his welfare he refused to 
give up his hard work and to take the rest of 
which he was in sore need. Against the advice 
of his doctor he decided to undertake a long 
journey to Jacmel. He started on the 24th of 
March, 1896, at three o'clock in the morning, 


but before he even had time to leave Port-au- 
Prince, he fell from his horse dead in a fit of 
apoplexy, at a short distance from the Executive 
Mansion.” 

The legend of the common people is not so 
dispassionate, however. It holds that Hippolyte 
was going out on a drastic punitive trip to Jac- 
mel, where strong political opposition—perhaps 
even revolution—was being manifested. Among 
other things, Hippolyte was going to seize the 
prominent Voodoo priest Mérisier, allegedly 
behind the movement against the administra- 
tion. Hippolyte was also sworn to destroy the 
town of Jacmel by fire and to wipe out the pop- 
ulation of the region, excepting only’ one male 
and one female to repeople the land. As he 
prepared to leave on his mission, his wife and 
his son stood by the door to see him off : 


He arose early on Tuesday morning 
And saddled his horse. 

As he saddled his horse 

His hat fell to the ground. 


L’Hérison called out, “Papa!” 
He said, “Father mine, 
Your hat has fallen, 


That is already an evil omen! 


He replied to his son, “My child 

I have already sent the army ahead. 
The army is already at the gates. 
Therefore I must leave.” 


When he arrived at Pont Gentil 
He fell unconscious from his horse. 
They sent for Doctor jules, 
“Come to save Florvil Gélin!”’ 


Doctor jules fell on his knees. 

He called out to mother St. Anne, 
He called St. Augustin, 

“Come to save Florvil Gélin!” 


St. Anne said: “He has to die!” 

St. Augustin said: “He has to die!” 
He called St. Jacques Majeur, 
“Come to save Florvil Gélin!” 


Ménsier remained at Jacmel. 
He shoook his magic rattle. 
He knew what was going on— 


The affair was finished! 


Victoire used to say 

When Florvil dies 

She will have a big party 
With all the young people! 


Seven days after Hippolyte’s death General 
Simon Sam was elected to the presidency. One 
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of the folksongs that was composed during his 
somewhat uneventful administration is an artic- 
ulate, if biased, thought : 


There was a president, 
He was Tirésius Augustin Simon Sam! 


If they were all like him 
Haiti would be finished! 


In 1902 General Nord Alexis became chief 
executive of Haiti. His abilities and accomplish- 
ments are still being hotly debated, but he seems 
to have been a rather lovable old man whom 
everyone called by the affectionate term Uncle. 
His administration was fairly stable and pros- 
perous—as prosperity is known in Haiti—and in 
a large measure peaceful. When his election 
was confirmed the people were convinced that 
the nation was in for a period of law and order, 
and that the consant threat of cacos and brigan- 
dage would be terminated. One of the election- 
year songs goes: 


We cry long live Nord’s army! 
The banditry will be ended! 

We cry long live Nord’s soldiers! 
The banditry* will be ended! 
The banditry 

The banditry 

The banditry will be ended! 


One of the serious problems confronting Nord 
Alexis on his election was that of a disappear- 
ing national currency. Haitian paper money was 
circulating elsewhere in the West Indies and 
in South America, and was scarce in Haiti itself. 
Nord Alexis called in all the old currency and 
issued new, with the happy result that large 
quantities of money were again seen in the Re- 
public. The common people seem to have been 
very grateful: 


Alexis Nord Papa, you are a good chief, oh! 

We asked you for money and you gave us 
mone y! 

Alexis Nord Papa, you are a good chief, oh! 

We asked you for paper and you gave us 
paper! 

We don’t ask for more money! 

We don’t ask for anything more! 

Papa Nord, only one thing we are going to 
ask you! 

It is a big party we ask for! 


The President’s wife, Cécé, seems to have 
been proud of him and sure of his talents. When 
the army bugles blow a general assembly call 


3 Literally, tintin, drunken brawling. 
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they attribute words to Cécé which indicate 
she hoped for a long as well as a good admini.- 
tration : 


Gécé said Alexis Nord is a thoroughly fine 
man! 

He will retire from office whenever he s, 

ft! 


Cécé’s quotations are a favorite subject of 
army bugles. She is cited as a final author- 
ity on many phases of army life. One wi 
known bugle quotes Gécé on the hard life of 
the soldier : 
said wye! 
Cécé said that, said that! 

é¢é said if you don’t have any money you 

can't have a woman! 

Cécé said wye! 

Cécé said that, said that! 

Cécé said we are working our guts out! * 
Cécé said wye! 

Cécé said that, said that! 

Cécé said Alexis Nord is President. 


Cécé was not the only one in Haiti who had 
confidence in Nord’s ability to hold office as 
long as he might wish. One popular song of 
the period goes: 


Alexis Nord Papa! 

It is God who put you there 

To bring together those 

Who would like to make trouble! 


To bring together those 
Who would like to make trouble! 
There is nothing so hot 
That it can’t be cooled! 


Alexis Nord is a good Papa! 

You didn’t put him there and you can’t 
remove him! 

Don’t try to touch him, don’t try to touch 
him! 

Don’t try to touch Alexis Nord! 


Nord Alexis actually remained as president 
until 1909. He was an old man—over 80—and 
he planned to turn the government over to 
General Jean-Gilles, who would carry on the 
policies of the administration. But Antoine 
Simon, a delegate to the national assembly from 
the south, had other plans, and he marched on 
Port-au-Prince with an army of 300 cacos, who 
sang : 


4 Literally: “We take our guts out and stuff with 
straw.” 
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Dear Uncle, Antoine is not joking! 
He brings an army from the south, my friend, 
Ile will make you go zzag! 

Forward, forward, forward! 

\ord’s men are asking for gunfire! 
Forward, forward, forward! 

Vord’s men are asking for a lesson! 


\fter Nord Alexis had vacated the palace and 
embarked for Jamaica, Antoine Simon became 
President, and historians sometimes designate 
the period that followed as the “Epoch of Ephe- 
meral Governments.” Simon was not in the 
palace long before a man named Cincinnatus 
Leconte was stirring up a new caco movement 
in the north, and people were singing : 


Antoine Simon, you'd better leave! 
Haven't you heard that Leconte’s army is at 
Gonaives? 


In August 1912 Leconte marched on the 
Capitol, and Antoine Simon sailed for Jamaica. 
General Leconte was duly elected to the presi- 
dency, but less than a year after he took office 
a terrific explosion wrecked the Palace, killing 
Leconte, his son, and many Palace guards: 


Leconte’s machetes are stronger than a 
jaloppe! * 

It is with them Chapisette gives cures! 

If you want to know how this physic feels, 

Ask Oreste, and Antoine Simon! 


Antoine Simon said before he left 

He'd leave a bomb in the center of the 
Palace! 

When it went off he had gone to hingston! 

He will pay for laughing at a sovereign 


people! 


Succeeding stanzas explain that Antoine would 
succumb to black magic and “turn over on his 
back.” 

Two more presidents—-Tancrede Auguste and 
Michele Oreste—divided the next eighteen 
months between them with nine months each. 
Two caco movements to displace Michele Oreste 
started simultaneously, one under the leadership 
of Davilmar Théodore, the other under the 
Zamor brothers, Charles and Oreste. The Zamor 
cacos chased Théodore and his peasant army into 
the mountains and then marched on the Capi- 
tol. Oreste Zamor was elected to the presidency 
on a “reform” program, which quickly dissipat- 
ed into thin air. One song describes the arrival 
of the President’s brother, Charles Zamor, and 
his “Reform” at the gates of Port-au-Prince, 


> Name of a violent physic. 


where a crowd of enthusiasts had gathered to 
cheer the new order: 


Hail the Reform! It is the young men of 
Port-au-Prince! 
It is the young men of Port-au-Prince, and 
the Reform turns its back on them! 
They arose early Tuesday morning, dressed 
all in white! 

They dressed all in white to attend the 
entrance of Charles Zamor! 

At the very gates of Port-au-Prince the 
Reform reversed itself! 

The Reform reversed itself and turned its 
back on them! 


The Zamors and the “reform” administration 
held the Palace less than nine months before 
Davilmar Théodore’s cacos were marching on 
Port-au-Prince singing the song that so many 
Haitian presidents have heard: 


Oreste Zamor, you'd better embark! 
Haven't you heard Davilmar’s army has 
entered Gonaives? 


Gonaives seems to have been the decisive 
position. Whenever the enemy entered the town 
of Gonaives the president holding office pre- 
pared to leave. True to the accepted pattern, 
the Zamors sailed for a foreign shore, and Davil- 
mar Théodore became the new executive. Al- 
though he was destined to a tenure of only three 
months, there was much excitement when he 
entered the Capitol: 


Wild celebrations and dancing! 
Tooting horns to right and left! 

The city is in an uproar! 

It is Davilmar who is coming in! 
Davilmar is hard, hard! 

Leconte’s army was nothing to laugh at! 
Papa Da’ is hard, hard! 

The caco army was nothing to laugh at! 
Davilmar is hard, hard! 


In 1915 the United States Marines were land- 
ed in Haiti with a dual objective of “restoring 
order” and freezing out German commercial 
and political interests. A president named Guil- 
laume Sam had assassinated his political ene- 
mies in the prison at Port-au-Prince, and had, 
in his turn, been dragged out of the French 
Consulate and killed. The benefits of the Ameri- 
can occupation are violently debated to this 
day in Haiti, although it is a matter of years 
now since the Marines have been withdrawn. 
There are some Haitians who believe the occu- 
pation was a good lesson in discipline, and that 
Haiti benefited in countless ways. Others look 
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back upon it as an overt expression of Ameri- 
can imperialism and an attempt to force a 
small independent nation into line by force of 
arms. Doubtless there is truth on both sides. 
One of the early activities of the Marines was 
the destruction of the caco bands, which were 
considered bandit elements. Caco chiefs were 
imprisoned or killed as outlaws, though much 
of their activity was directed against American 
occupation and not the civil administration. 
Many of the injustices of the occupation were 
the result of misunderstanding the Haitian peo- 
ple and their way of life. There was much un- 
spoken bitterness, and in some popular songs 
the Marines were referred to by the peaceful 
peasantry as “cacos in khaki.” During Borno’s 
administration people in the north were sing- 
ing : 


Grand Prévost, didn’t you hear the cacos are 
at the Bottle Gate ? 
Grand Prévost, we are going to see the cacos 
at the Bottle Gate! 
Now we have two species! 
The Americans are the worst, the cacos come 
second! 


When President Borno’s tenure of office came 
to an end, it was felt in some quarters that 
Madame Borno was taking the prospective 
change of residence very hard: 


Madame Borno, what is the matter, why are 
you crying? 

You always knew that one day you would 

have to leave the palace! 

Madame Borno, what is the matter, why are 
you crying? 

You always knew that one day you'd have 
to give it up! 


The present incumbent of the presidency is 
Sténio Vincent. He has been a rather unpop- 
ular executive, and has held office largely 
through a policy of suppressing opposition. 
When he was elected the liberals and progres- 
sives looked upon him with some hope. His sup- 
porters were singing, “Sténio Vincent bon 
garcgon,” which in English would be, “Sténio 
Vincent is a regular fellow.” Since that time, 
however, public sentiment has shifted. Times 
have been very hard in Haiti during the last 
six or seven years. The darker people—the peas- 
antry, by and large—have always felt that Vin- 
cent was too light in color to have their interests 
at heart. People were violently aroused, too, by 
his gingerly handling of the massacre of Haitians 
in the Dominican Republic in 1937. In recent 
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years there have been abortive caco demonsty 
tions and an unsuccessful revolt of high-rankirn 
army officers. 

Shortly after he was elected president, a for- 
mally composed Méringue piece, outspoken in 
admiration, was dedicated and publicly p: 
sented. It appears that the outstanding achie 
ment for which he was hailed was the new la, 
which forced Syrians out of the retail trad 


We know the man who loves the people! 
He is President Vincent! 

We know the man who loves the people! 
He is President Vincent! 

We call out, thank you Papa Vincent! 
We cry out, thank you Papa Vincent! 
We call out, thank you Papa Vincent! 


Who is it gave us the retail business? 

It is Sténio Vincent! 

Who is it gave us the retail business? 

It is Sténio Vincent! 

We cry out, thank you Papa Vincent! 
We call out, thank you Papa Vincent! 


This song soon became the “official” theme 
of the chief executive, and was heard in the 
Mardi Gras festivals, at salon dances, and in 
distant mountain communities. But in the side 
streets of the towns, and among the work gangs. 
different versions came into existence, none of 
them adulatory in character. One rendition 


goes : 


We know the man who loves the people! 

He is Sténio Vincent! 

Who made my wife leave me to go to her 
family? 

He is President Vincent! 

Who made my rear end show through mj 
worn-out pants? 

He is President Vincent! 

Who is the man who made my house fall 
down? 

He is President Vincent! 

Oh we cry out, thank you Papa Vincent! 


So annoying have the homespun versions be- 
come that the melody itself is under suspicion 
wherever it is heard, except under official au- 
spices. 

The folk singers of Haiti are still at work. 
New songs about candidates and issues are be- 
ing sung in the little cafés of Port-au-Prince and 
at little country dances in the mountains. The 
cacos are gone, but the old right to comment 
freely upon the big politicos has never been 
renounced by the people. 
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Survey of 


NEGRO STARS OF STAGE, SCREEN, AND 
RADIO ON URBAN LEAGUE PROGRAM 


America’s biggest Negro stars did their bit toward 
securing a place for Negro workers in the National De- 
fense Program on Sunday evening, March 30, when 
they appeared on a nation-wide Columbia network 
broadcast arranged by the National Urban League. 
Among those who participated were Marian Anderson, 
Bill Robinson, Joe Louis, “Rochester,” Ethel Waters, 
Eddie Green, Eddie Matthews and Eddie South, and 
the bands of Duke Ellington, Louis Armstrong and John 


Kirby. Canada Lee, star of the current Broadway hit 


how, “Native Son,” acted as master of ceremonies 


Speakers on the program were the Honorable Charles 
Poletti, Lieutenant Governor of the State of New York ; 
Eliner A. Carter, a member of the New York State Un- 
employment Insurance Appeal Board; Hubert T. De- 
lanv, New York City Tax Commissioner, and Eugen 
Kinckle Jones, executive secretary of the National Urban 
League. 

Joe Louis was interviewed by John C. Dancy, direc- 
tor of the Detroit Urban League. 
executive director of the Urban League of Los Angeles, 
spoke briefly during the West Coast section of the pro- 
gram. The broadcast was arranged for the Urban League 
by Edward Lawson, managing editor of Opportunity, 
and Miss Ann Tanneyhill, in charge of the League's 
guidance and personnel service. 


* * 


CARMODY PROVIDES ENFORCEMENT 
MEANS FOR HOUSING POLICY 


Ihe National Urban League hailed as 
a victory the order issued recently by 
John M. Carmody, Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, putting teeth into the 
agency's previously announced policy of 
non-discrimination in the employment of 
construction workers on defense housing 
projects. The order resulted in part from 
a recent visit of a delegation of Urban 
League secretaries to Washington, at 
which time they conferred with Mr. John 
N. Edy, executive assistant to Mr. Car- 
mody, and Mr. W. E. Reynolds, Com- 
missioner of Public Administration—a 
part of the Federal Works Agency. 

The group, in discussing the policy, 
recommended that the procedure which 
had been so successfully followed in the 
slum clearance program of USHA be 
adopted in the new defense housing pro- 
gram. This procedure had _ insured 
Negroes equal opportunity for jobs on 
housing projects. Mr. Carmody’s order 
set up a similar routine for the Federal 
Works Agency. It was published in the 
Federal Register on Friday, March 21. 


the 
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BARTHE IS ONLY NEGRO TO RECEIVE 
GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION AWARD 


Richmond Barthé, sculptor of New York City, was 
the only Negro to receive a Guggenheim fellowship this 
year. The fellowships, valued at approximately $2,500 
each, are awarded annually to “those most capable of 
adding to the scholarly and artistic power of this coun- 
try.” They have been granted for 16 years without re- 
gard to color, sex, creed, political opinons or formalities 
of education. The Foundation was established in 1925 
by former U. S. Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim 
as a memorial to their son John, who died in 1922. 

* * * 


COLORED WOMAN NAMED TO HIGH POST 
IN NEW YORK WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. Vivian C. Mason, sister of the editor of Oppor- 
tunity, was appointed recently as director of the division 
of field administration of New York City’s Department 
of Welfare. Mrs. Mason had previously been an admin- 
istrator of a home relief district office in the Bronx. She 
holds the highest ranking position of any colored person 
in the Welfare Department. Her appointment was the 
result of Civil Service qualification. 

* * * 


WAR DEPARTMENT ENLISTS NEGRO 
RECRUITS FOR AIR CORPS 


The War Department has just announced plans for 


the creation of a Negro unit of the Air Corps. A total 
of 276 Negroes from all sections of the country are 
being enlisted. They will be trained at Chanute Field, 
Illinois, and later transferred to Tuskegee, Alabama, 
where a Pursuit Squadron of the air will be formed. 


John M. Carmody, Federal Works Administrator, signs the order putting 
“teeth” into the FWA’s policy of non-discrimination on housing projects. 
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MARIAN ANDERSON RECEIVES COVETED 
PHILADELPHIA BOK AWARD 


Philadelphia’s annual Bok award of $10,000 was pre- 
sented on March 17 to Miss Marian Anderson before a 
distinguished audience in the Academy of Music. The 
award hailed Miss Anderson as the person who had 
done most for the community during the past year. 
The award was founded in 1921 by the late Edward W. 
Bok. Among those who have received it in past years 
are Leopold Stokowski, the orchestra conductor; Dr. 
Chevalier Jackson, the bronchoscopic surgeon, and Dr. 
Thomas S. Gates, president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


AIRCRAFT INSTITUTE ESTABLISHED TO 
TRAIN NEGRO YOUTH FOR JOBS 

In order to provide training in aircraft work for 
Negro youth in the Middle West, the Lincoln Aircraft 
Institute has been established in Kansas City, Mo. The 
institute will attempt to turn out qualified Negro work- 
ers for all of the various fields of activity affecting na- 
tional defense industries. The institute is located at 2024 
Broadway, Kansas City. Thomas A. Webster, executive 
secretary of the Kansas City Urban League, is a mem- 
ber of its Advisory Board. 

* 


URBAN LEAGUE SECRETARY NAMED 
TO STATE DEFENSE COUNCIL 

The appointment of Charles W. Washington, execu- 
tive secretary of the Minneapolis Urban League, as a 
member of the Wisconsin Advisory Committee on Na- 
tional Defense Training was announced recently. The 
Committee has the responsibility of reviewing and pass- 
ing upon the State’s policy of training workers for jobs 
essential to national defense. The Commission is now 
working on a plan for extending its training program 
to out-of-school youth, and through the efforts of Mr. 
Washington particular attention is being paid to the 
plight of young colored boys who are eager to obtain 
training and jobs, but as yet have not been able to 
find a place in the program. 

* 


A. F. OF L. UNION TO GRANT CHARTER 
TO VIRGINIA NEGRO CARPENTERS 
Negro carpenters in Virginia won a decisive victory in 
their fight to aid America in its national defense recently 
when it was announced that the American Federation 
of Labor will soon grant a charter to the first Negro 
local of the Carpenters and Joiners Union in Virginia. 
Discrimination against Negro carpenters in the Pen- 
insula area and in other parts of the United States was 
brought to the attention of government and union of- 
ficials by the February meeting of the Hampton Insti- 
tute Builders’ Conference and the National Builders’ 


Association. 
* 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL REPORTS 
A MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

According to C. C. Spaulding, president of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company and a mem- 
ber of the Urban League’s Executive Board, the year 
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1940 was a most successful one. Referring to th 
surance company’s annual report, President Spauld ng 
said, “The total gross income of North Carlina Mut jal 
during the year 1940 was the sum of $3,057,577.60 or 
a weekly average of $58,799.57. Of this sum $40,59% 64 
was available for new investments each month. In k: «p- 
ing with the company’s program of maintaining a | .|- 
anced investment portfolio, its net income is inve. ed 
weckly.”” 

* * * 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE GETS 
NEW INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY 


Furman L. Templeton began his duties on Jan 
2, 1941, as the new industrial secretary of the Baltimore 
Urban League. For seven years Mr. Templeton has bi en 
employed in various capacities in the Maryland Em- 
ployment set-up. He was the first Negro interviewer to 
be employed in the Baltimore Employment Office as 
the result of a recommendation made by the League 
His addition to the staff of the Baltimore Urban Leagux 
is a direct outgrowth of the survey and a sixty-six p: 
cent increase in the budget allowed by the Community 
Fund to the local League. 


CHANGE IN POLICY ON LEAGUE 
FELLOWSHIPS IS ANNOUNCED 


The National Urban League has announced a change 


in its policy in regard to the awarding of fellowships 
In the future they will be awarded for a period of two 
years in order to give the successful candidates a chanc: 
to qualify for degrees in social work. All accredited 
schools of social work now require two years of study 
on a graduate level to obtain a social work degree. 

The League is, therefore, not offering fellowships 
for the school year 1941-42. The next fellowships will 
be offered for the period 1942-44. 


* * * 


LEAGUE INVESTIGATION AIDS SIXTY 
FAMILIES N ATLANTA, GA. 

Sixty Negro families in Atlanta are receiving $480 a 
day as the result of a recent investigation of employment 
conditions at Camp Gordon located at Chamblee, 
Georgia, by representatives of the Atlanta Urban League 
and the Division of Labor Supply of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. The investigation was start- 
ed after numerous complaints were received by the 
League stating that Negro skilled workers were not be- 
ing employed on a fair basis at the camp. A conferenc: 
with camp officials was arranged, at which the con- 
tractor stated that he had no desire to discriminate but 
had not hired Negro workers because they were not re- 
ferred by the white unions. He agreed to hire forty 
Negro carpenters immediately and said that he could 
take on between ten and twenty painters. 

* * 


A CORRECTION 

The editors of Opportunity regret that the artic! 
on “The Uptown Sanitary Shop,” which appeared i: 
the March issue, was credited to Clarence M. Mitchell. 
Jr., executive secretary of the St. Paul Urban Leagu: 
This article was written for Opportunity by Miss Cartix 
B. McWatt, of St. Paul. 
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lo the Editor of Opportunity: 


May I make some comment on your review of my 
book, “Harlem: Negro Metropolis?” Let me say that 
I do not consider myself a social scientist but, as a 
writer of prose and poetry, I don’t think I owe anyone 
an apology for writing about Harlem—or to be exact, 


for making a study of its popular movements. 


Like the other Negro reviewers of the book in The 
New York Sunday Times and the New Republic, Mr. 
Henry Lee Moon endeavored to prove in his Opportunity 
review that the main thesis is a “rejection of inter- 
racial collaboration.” The others go to greater extremes 
and declare that it is anti-white, anti-Semitic and even 
anti-organized labor. To these Negro reviewers my 
book is mainly an attack against the white people. But, 
funny enough, the white reviewers are not alarmed, but 
rather a little amused, wondering what the Negro in- 
tellectuals are bawling about. The only exception is Mr. 
Lewis Gannett of the Herald-Tribune, who objects to 
my report on the activities in Harlem of the saintly 
Communists. I suspect that the Negro reviewers took 
their cue from Mr. Gannett and went to the extreme 
of clowning instead of acting their parts. 


— LEE MOON admits that Negroes live in spe- 

cial areas—he calls them ghettos. I have shown how 
the Negro masses live in the greatest of these areas—Har- 
lem. I have described their most popular movements, 
the leaders they push up and their crude attempts of or- 
ganization. Mr. Moon and his colleagues, who covered 
the journalistic field in Harlem for many years, ap- 
parently are not so much interested in the facts (which 
they know well and perhaps would prefer to hide) as 
in my Career. 


Henry Lee Moon is very distressed about the “bril- 
liant left-wing poet moving from left to right.” 
And when he and others like him mention the “left” 
they invariably have in mind the Russian Revolution 
and the Soviet State as the rampart of the “left.” As I 
have already recorded it, I need not repeat how proud 
I am of my past as a poet and of my performance as 
the first Negro who visited Russia and hailed the Soviet 
Revolution. To me and to many others it was the new 
star of hope for all humanity, a beacon to which the 
exploited and oppressed of the earth could lift their 
eyes. But it has been many years since the Soviet State, 
instead of pointing the way to a new world, turned even 
more reactionary and savagely ruthless in oppressing 
the people than the worse capitalist states—while it 
was fooling the innocent masses with the empty slogans 
of a “People’s Front’ and “Workers of the World 
Unite.” When it was very unpopular to do so I hailed 
the Soviet Union. I am prouder yet that today I can 


A Letter from Claude Mekay 


denounce it when it is less popular to do it: for the 
Soviet Union is powerful, recognized and assiduously 
courted by the great states of the world, and it has 
unlimited means and agents to persecute its enemies 


Henry Lee Moon and others made a pilgrimage to 
the Soviet Union at a time when it was a pillar of re- 
action and the discredited Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat was become the Dictatorship of Stalin. I under- 
stand that Mr. Moon and his friend Mr. Poston were 
disillusioned. Perhaps in recording salient incidents of 
their pilgrimage in my book, I unwittingly irked them 
and earned their enmity, and thus they were tempted 
to make their reviews of my book a personal attack 
upon myself. 


I am in no ways disconcerted. I anticipated the re- 
ception my book would receive in certain quarters. I 
wrote about the movements of the ordinary Negro pro- 
ple in a dignified way and it riled my critics who have 
earned their living caricaturing and misrepresenting 
these people. I consider my performance extremely radi- 
cal compared with the antics of its critics. 


The clever musketeers of Harlem journalism are ex- 
citedly provoked by my brief on Negro business, such 
as exists in the community. Formerly all of them made 
a fairly decent living working for Negro establishments. 
Perhaps their personal experiences have embittered them 
to hatred of Negro business and businessmen. I do not 
expect Negro businessmen to be better than white. And, 
considering the environment in which they must com- 
pete, I should expect that the Negro to succeed should 
be a little harder than the white. Perhaps, because my 
experience is limited to white firms, I may be too quix- 
otic and optimistic about the future of Negro business. 
Still, I am convinced that community enterprises run 
by Negroes themselves will extend the way of progress 
and advancement for the whole group. 


AM happy that I had the opportunity of putting the 

confused popular movements of Harlem between 
the covers of a book. It may yet confound its Negro 
detractors. Perhaps their vision of the future is one of 
Negro masses herded together in depressed areas, with 
a hierarchy of social workers (including themselves) 
administering to the wants of the miserable outcasts. 


Andre Gide suspended the writing of sophisticated 
novels to make a visit to Africa and wrote, Voyage au 
Congo. All his friends among the intellectuals lashed 
out at him for looking straight at the social scene and 
writing frankly. But Gide went on writing what he 
wanted to write. 


There is a Congo in Harlem. 


—CLAUDE McKAY. 
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ew Books on Our Bookshelf 


The Negro’s Art—Past and Present 

THE NEGRO IN ART. Edited and annotated by 

Alain Locke. Washington, D. C.: The Associates 
in Negro Folk Education. $4.00. 


iw is difficult to sav whether Dr. Locke's new book, 

The Negro in Art, renders a greater service to the 
people of his own race or to white men, Americans in 
particular. For if the record he traces here is a heart- 
ening one for all Negroes, if it strengthens—as it must 
their sense of dignified and significant achievement, the 
testimony on this score will come as a flood of light 
on unknown ground to many persons outside the group 
which forms the subject of this considerable and rich- 
ly illustrated volume. 


The first of its three parts is, to me, the most illu- 
minating. For here, in some ninety plates, is a show- 
ing of what the Negro has done in painting and sculp- 
ture since coming under the influence of European and 
American artists. The history opens with Juan de 
Pareja—a worthy follower of Velasquez (whose magnifi- 
cent portrait of his pupil appears in the second section 
of the book). The comparatively sparse representation 
of the next two hundred years is due to the rarity of 
Negroes who had opportunity for art work or who at- 
tained eminence in it. 


It is the recent decades in America, and particularly 
the time of financial aid by the government, that fur- 
nish the bulk of the material. And the exceedingly 
high level of the art here shown, its right to a place 
with that of the white fellow professionals in America, 
is clearly demonstrated. 


The number of Negro painters and sculptors who are 
today achieving real excellence is too considerable to 
permit the singling out of individuals, especially as many 
of these men and women are still voung, and so it is 
too soon to say what further development will mean 
to them. But it is certain that, with incomparably less 
of opportunity than their white neighbors, only the very 
best of the latter are of greater merit. A_ result so 
striking—so admirable indeed, aside from all questions 
of the origin and history of these artists—seems to me 
to class this book as one of the essential documents on 
America’s wealth in human values. 


Part II of the volume covers the long period during 
European and American artists (a glance at representa- 
tions of Negroes by the ancient Egyptians might well 
have been included). As Dr. Locke observes, in his brief 
but scholarly introduction, we have here an informing 
record of the people's social status at various moments 
of history, while the artistic value of the works shown 
here will be at once apparent when we find in the list 
of their producers such named as Bronzino, Duerer, 
Gruenewald, Rembrandt, Rubens, Watteau, and Dela- 


criox. 


The concluding section of the book, The Ancestral 
Arts, affords a glimpse of the amazing production of 
Africa. Though the material here is well selected (in- 
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cluding the recently discovered and impressive art 
the Ifa people), the number of plates is small, 
gives hardly more than a hint of the range of Af 
expression. Still, viewed with intelligence, there is 
enough to dispel that curious embarrassment somet 
found among American Negroes when they look on 
can sculpture. Too often they regard it as a sig: 
“savagery” among their forebears in the Old W 
Quite on the contrary, the illustrations here ar 
quent of the high cultural level which every cor 
tent student of African art has seen among the an 
peoples. One may confidently hope that innumer 
Negroes, on coming to a deeper knowledge of th 
cestral arts,” will echo the words with which Ja 
Oppenheim opens his impressive poem of Hebr 


“I come of a mighty race.” 


The editors of Opportunity can bear witness that 
approached the writing of this review with some |} 
tation. I feared that the book might be a matter of 
cial pleading for a special audience. All idea of suc 
condition vanished a few minutes after the volume 
actually in my hands, for my first—and final——imp 
sion was of a piece of testimony at once impartial 
inspiring. 


WALTER PACH 


Stories of the Abolitionist Heroes 


HIS treatise is a comprehensive presentation of the 

workings of the Underground Railroad, a m 
whereby slaves were transported from slave states to fre 
states or Canada. The movement is traced from the 
“incorporation” of the Railroad in 1804 among the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania until after the passage of the 
Fifteenth Amendment when Levi Coffin, its president, 
announced that the Road had closed, its purpose having 
been fulfilled. 


The prologue gives background data from Colonial 
times. The historical facts of the period of operation 
of the Railroad of necessity are the “warp” around 
which the “woof” (the story) is presented because slav- 
ery was inter-related with the fundamentals of American 
economy and in this era was the main issue in almost 


every political controversy. 


To fully appreciate this work, a rather comprehen- 
sive knowledge of history is needed. It would be highly 
suitable for graduate students. Much of its value would 
be lost to the uninitiated, especially those educated in 
areas where school boards allow only the use of such 
texts as merely mention the Negro in passing. Yet, to 
this last-mentioned group it would be quite a revelation 
The significance of the work is in its presentation, under 
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on over, of facts not heretofore made available in 
this manner. Until the appearance of this volume, only 
3 handful of authors found it “appropriate” to give 
“too many” facts on slavery and the Reconstruction era. 
One of our outstanding scholars has for many years 
been way out in front in this respect.) The vacillations 
and maneuvers of many of the gentlemen and statesmen 
period will not bear scrutiny lest the impressions 

d by their popular biographers and historians be 
vorably altered. Henrietta Buckmaster weaves some 

of these in as they relate to the efforts of the Abolition- 
to deliver the bondsmen. Such facts as those about 
decision in the Dred Scott case, which was pre- 
nged by President Buchanan, are not altogether wel- 

by some for they are an indictment not only 

nst the highest office of our land but our impeccabk 

me Court. The student of American constitutional 
labors over this case without any idea that such 
have been trur The author gives the inconsis- 

es of many of those who have been generally known 
rals and points out the hypocrisy of good old New 
England not only in religion but in its general practices 


where humanitarianism was concerned 


There is ample evidence to belie the common impres- 
sion that slaves were docile, lazy, and devoid of ability 
to plan for their own welfare. Reference is made to th 
many revolts which were constantly occurring, the fear 
of the planter class, and the efforts—legislative and 
otherwise——te assure continuous obedience on the part 

slaves. Little of this has been given space in his- 
tory as known to most of us. Hardly can anyone over- 
look the significance of the determination of the slaves, 
freedmen and Caucasians who worked with the Railroad, 
nor can the force and ingenuity of those propagating the 
idea, that the tenets of democracy should be practical, 
be underestimated. The names and the role of the vari- 
ous Abolitionists are given. Garrison, who was dragged 
through the streets of Boston and “wanted” in many 
sections of the South, is probably the most outstanding : 
Elijah Lovejoy, the first Caucasion martyr, followed by 
John Brown; Nat Turner, the first martyr among the 
slaves : Frederick Douglass is outstanding among the men 
who escaped and fought most assiduously for the cause, 
and Harriet Tubman among the women. In the field 
of propaganda, the Liberator was chief organ, while 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the most effective narrative 


The Negro in the Reconstruction Period is presented 
as some of our more thorough disinterested scholars 
have already done. The author points out that in every 
instance where Negroes had a chance to frame Iegisla- 

they favored equal opportunity for everyone. It 
was while they sat in the assembly halls that education 


bargaining for personal advantage on the part of “states- 


the masses was brought to the South. Unfortunately, 


men lost for the Negro many of his gains. 


Henrietta Buckmaster’s work has been released at an 
opportune moment. Reading it one can hardly do other 
reflect and associate conditions in that day with 

of today in which government is seemingly giving 
much attention to preserving world democracy and 
keeping blacks in a state of economic slavery. 
This question is still to be settled—this Negro 
stion—the end of it is not yet,’ the author quotes 


Henrietta Buckmaster 


John Brown as having said before his execution. The 
opening sentence of the closing paragraph of this book 
begins, “In America a minority has not found freedom.” 
This is a statement relating to conditions in 1880. 

4 comprehensive bibliography has been included. The 
volume is a definite contribution to the already existing 
available data. Many feel that the work should have 
been documented 


WARREN M. BANNER. 


Negro Youth in the Solid South 


GROWING UP IN THE BLACK BELT. By Charlies 
5..J son. Washinaton, D. C.: American Coun- 
ci ducation. $2.25. 


F the four field studies of the Negro Youth Survey, 
Growing Up in the Black Belt, the third and most 
recent report to be published, will probably be of emin- 
ent significance. Its vital importance stems directly 
from its subject matter: “Negro Youth in the Rural 
South.” For obvious reasons, the plantation areas of 
the South have been the physical and cultural birthplac 
of the American Negro. Mr. Johnson's study, for the 
first time, throws the spotlight of scientific inquiry upon 
this area of American life, which has formerly been re- 
corded chiefly in song, dance and folk-lore. 

The American Youth Commission required that its 
research staffs discover “the effects upon the personality 
development of Negro youth of their membership in a 
minority social group.” All such research into Negro 
personality patterns will inevitably lead, although at 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1940-41 


Seventy-third Year of Service began Sept. 18, 1940 


10,822 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Ten Schools and Colleges: 
Graduate School, College of Liberal Arts, 
College of Medicine, College of Dentistry, 
College of Pharmacy, School of Engineering 
and Architecture, School of Music, School 
of Law, School of Religion, and Summer 
School. 


For Announcements of the several Schools and 
Colleges and Applications to Enter, Address: 


REGISTRAR 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY | 


New Orleans, La. 

A Co-Educational Institution 

| conducted by 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 

College of Liberal Arts 

College of Pharmacy 

The School of Education 

The Pre-Medical School 

The School of Social Service 


| For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


ST. EMMA INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


ROCK CASTLE, VA. 
Founded 1895 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 

St. Vincent Archabbey 
Offers specialized training in Vocational and in- 
dustrial courses. 
The department of agriculture includes in its pro 
cram: Stock-Raising, Dairying, Poultry Production, 
Truck-Farming. 
The Trades School offers technical and practical 
courses in Auto Mechanics, Electrical Construction, 
Masonry, Plumbing and Steam-Fitting, Tailoring, Shoe 
Making and Repairing. 
\ four-year standard High School course is given. 

Military Training, Athletics, Music. 
RATES KEASONABLE. 
tor Catalog and further information address 


The Rev. Director, O.S.B. 


St. Emma i & A Institue, Kock Castie, Va. 


times deviously, back to the primary source — the 
South. 


Mr. Johnson, assisted by research wor 


eightcen 
and three special consultants, concentrated his invest 4 
tion upon cight “plantation cotton counties”: as 
and Coahoma (Mississippi), Macon and Madison 

bama), and Shelby 


Testing and case-history technique were used to st dy 


Greene (Georgia), (Tennes 


the 2,000 Negro youths who served as subjects Y, 
dynamics of the personality-emergence—or rather ‘he 
personality-distortion—of the subjects are described by 
case histories, frequent quotations from interviews, ond 
periodic interpretations by the author. We go into their 
attend their churches, sit in on 


homes usually shacks 


a slightly bewildering school session, watch them | 
and listen to them gossip. 

The text is smoothly written and, at times, not wth- 
out poetic charm. The familiar richness of emotional 
tone is ines apably stamped on the life patterns the 
sense, the hor 
These 
slightly re- 


picturesque speech, the dramatic 


humor. aesthetic 


They 


“mass personality-mutila- 


philosophy, and the love of 


features are, however, evasive only 
lieve the enormous tragedy of 
tion” caused by an environment in which mere phy 
survival is an achievement. The story of human lives 
being inexorably crushed by social and economic pers 
tion outside the group, and by disorganization within 
the group is, at best, tortuous 

social cor 


In these days of the of the 


studies have an absorbing 


popularity 
science, sociological interest 
for the layman. This book will prove one of the mor 
treatises. It will be welcomed, also, 
distressed by current 
literature on the highlights 
reveals the balanced pattern of Negro life. It is here, 
in the area of scientific research, that we may legitimate- 


ly demand strict fidelity to unadorned truth 


readable of such 
by those who have been vaguely 


Negro, which rather thar 


Of particular interest to the specialist will be the 
attitudes, occupational ratings, 
; which were con- 
They 


measure variations of maladjust- 


personality tests: race 
color ratings, and personal values (2) 
structed specifically for this project have beer 
calculated to 


incidentally, the only type of reaction permitted 


acutely 
ment 

by this government. They gauge aggression, frustration, 
insecurity, and inferiority, as well as secure subjectiv: 
evaluation of personality and environment. The results 
of these tests are tabulated in thirty charts of adjust- 
ment ratios. 

Sociologists will undoubtedly be interested to know 
that in his final chapter Mr. Johnson has detailed his 
disagreement with the, by now, polemic caste interpreta- 
tion of the southern race system 

Growing Up in the Black Belt, because it was a ver 
ture into uncharted territory, has heen restricted by the 
exploration that the 
we hope it will be pos 


necessities of preliminary Now 
“spade work” has been done, 
sible to have a continuation in the form of more in- 
tensive studies. Dr. H. L. Sullivan, psychiatric consult- 
ant of the Commission's research staff, makes the statement 
that this segment of the population “constitutes one of 
the most significant social science research fields.” Sinc: 
the trend of this study indicates that the psychiatric 
approach will yield the most rewarding results, we ma‘ 
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THE ROBERT H. TERRELL 
LAW SCHOOL 
A Co-Educational Institution. 


An approved law school offering a four-year 
evening course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

Students enrolled froin twenty-two states 
and the District of Columbia. 


For further information address: 
Dean George A. Parker 
1922—13th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Tenth Year of Service began September 23, 1940 | 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
— 
Rated by Southern Assoeiation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Further information, write to: 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR.. President 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | 


Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 


Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 | 


Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm. President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to BA. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.1.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


Z LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept, OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Training School for Teachers 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
 CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 

offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Crades 1-3).......... 8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 


(intermediate, Crades 48) .....8.8. Degree 
3—Home Economies: 
(Elementary and High School)...8.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)......8.8. Degree 


TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OP PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
1939 Placement Record—94.00% 
Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs 
A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


North Carolina College 


For Negroes 
DURHAM. NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE 
Offering Courses Leading to Dregree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
of Massage and Medical Cymnast 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, MN. Y¥. 
Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Heducing. Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkieh Baths (SOc) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 

F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re 
porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
ndence students. 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 3-3493 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 

COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B. 
and B.S. degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., 
American Medical Association, University of M. E. 
Church. 

ve acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
elds. 


DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights, directors, teachers, community, 
church and recreational workers. 

For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert. owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


look forward to a follow-up program of incisive psych 
atric diagnosis of the Negro rural youth. 


ELIZABETH McDOUGALD 


Looking Back at Dunbar 


DUNBAR CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By Victor 
Lawson. Washington: The Associated Publishers. 


$2.00. 


RIGINALLY written as a thesis in partial fulfill. 

ment of the requirements for the degree of Master 

of Arts at Howard University, under the direction of 

Professor Sterling Brown of the Department of Eng- 

lish, this essay is a creditable academic performance, 

even if it is not the ne plus ultra of literary criticism 
in any ideal sense. 

The author was until recently a teacher of English 
in Virginia Union University, Richmond, and he brings 
to his task many gifts: urbanity of style, capacity for 
close reading of the relevant texts, and judicial analysis 
which errs on the side of severity. In fact, at times Mr, 
Lawson is so severe in his indictment of Dunbar that 
he is almost carping. 

Thus it is true that “Dunbar’s novels were not the 
work of a very able writer in that field, and though they 
contribute to the understanding of the poct, they do 
not give him standing as a novelist.” (p. 135). How- 
ever, some extenuation is due, owing to the circum- 
stances of the poct’s time, the set of factors which Taine, 
the great French critic of the nineteenth century, dubbed 
le milieu et le moment, as indeed Mr. Lawson admits 
(p. 139), when he writes, “Dunbar’s influence has been 
extensive. As has been pointed out, his work looked 
towards the past rather than the future. Yet he was 
a blazer of the trails, both in journalism and in the 
direction of belles lettres. Negroes had not ventured 
much into the world of writing on a professional level 
until Dunbar’s time. He showed them the way, almost 
alone, against great odds of prejudice, poverty, and ill 
health. The fact that he has been over-praised should 
not lead to his being given less than his due at pres- 
ent.” 

A somewhat attenuated semi-demi Marxist literary 
criticism lurks in some of Mr. Lawson's strictures, as 
when he rightly condemns Dunbar’s concessions to the 
“Gone With the Wind” version of slavery in depicting 
glorifications of slave-owners and falsifications of the 
Negro’s contentedness with his hapless lot (belied by 
the slave-revolts revealed by Herbert Aptheker’s re- 
searches). Dunbar’s concessions, however, do not repre- 
sent time-serving so much as they reflect the subtle, yet 
all-pervasive, censorship which he had to heed if he 
would be heard at all—that is why he wrote so many 
poems in dialect. It is doubtful if he would have won 
the patronage of even William Dean Howells and Brand 
Whitlock, had he done otherwise. It must be remem- 
bered that he wrote before the days of the Negro Re- 
naissance of the twenties when so much new ground, 
some of it now apparently old to this decade, was 
broken. Paul Laurence Dunbar represented, in essence, 
the emergence of the poetic genius of the American 
Negro people after their emancipation from chattel 
slavery, and therein lies his importance. 


—WILLIAM HARRISON. 
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